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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right”’ 
word, finally accepting one “‘that will do.” Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 


| ——7) Roget’s Thesaurus 


ROGETS | of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


THESAURUS |) The Writer's Most 
OF 


| Essential Book 

ORDS and description than even a dic- 
hie ee | tionary. No writer should be without 
RASES | its valuable help — no writer will be, 
oe once he or she has used it. The dic- 
tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
ll | | | word for the meaning — for all the end- 
“ less shades of meaning, often so difficult 

ecenealiy Meesind to atte, O21 of expression without this reference. 


pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear ...”. We stop. 
The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “‘intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot--tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. his does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 
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2000 60 O00 WOREBs cc ccccvcccswoeses 2.00 
Bee OF: Bee MN Gacécsecceceanne’s 3.00 
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SOG8: th FOOD We 00 06. 0:60:06 66600800 5.00 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 

“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 

“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, end hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. . Warren, Pa, 











WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Make Money as a News Writer 


Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers. The majority of successful 
authors started their careers in this way 


Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 
Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 


It Points the Direct Road to Success 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 


Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the 
Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles-by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 








$7.00 for $5.00 
Eleven Important The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
Lessons IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
1. comes gene onions a cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
e ‘tos Ses ; subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
WN “ mts ” you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
& Seay gt ~—" we will extend your subscription for one year 
: tl 4 og aah a on from present date of expiration. 
6 Pati c lf your ambition is directed towards the news- 
7. How pag ee “Copy. » paper field, we know that you will accept this 
8. General Instructions, liberal offer today. 
cee eae, ll €CtCé«*dS”séote a es Gs es Se Ke es as ee eee ee wee 
10. Branches of Correspondence. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
11. Correspondence as a Bread The Writer’s Digest, 
Winner. 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
I enclose (P. O, Order or personal check) for $5.00, 
for which send to me by return mail your “IDEAL’ 














COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 


j ENCE, and enter my subscription to THE WRITER’S 
extend 
The WRITER § DIGEST DIGEST for one year 
22 East Twelfth Street DRE -ainicas bcandeengnbtebetdunanseectddsiasNeuSeiwen 
CINCINNATI, OHIO PE Sis0d cs cic cutectdbemescmesscomesbageeereanenes 
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Which Book Do You Want? 





AUTHOR'S | 
QUESTION | 


o ANSWER | 
Book 


by 
J.J Hoffmann 


















you may have, without cost, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. 

The one, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers 
every phase of successful authorship. It contains one hundred and sixty-five questions 
and answers on essential things every author should know, answered clearly and con- 
cisely. 

“LETTERS FROM EDITORS” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from in- 
spirational letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known 
magazines. 

All you need do is write down below the names and addresses of ten persons in- 
terested in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in journalism, news- 
paper work, poetry writing, song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, 
and either of these two books is yours. 








MAIL THIS BLANK TODAY 


Name Address Interest 
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Send rre free: [] AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 


[_] LETTERS FROM EDITORS 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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To writers especially did Emerson speak when he said: 
“Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
ee ae e * 





Ault of Shot Sa and That was in the old days—no automobiles then, no aero- 
“The school makes goad is planes. To fly straight toward one’s aspirations was a noble 
upmansred He the undertaking, but hazardous in the extreme, because it was 
err erate ane Spat single-handed. 


* * * * X 


Up to a few years ago, aspiring writers groped in the dark 
for a satisfactory technique. Some succeeded, but many 
failed, because they had no star to hitch to. 

ee ee 


The superiority of motors over wagons . . . the speed, 
benefits, conveniences of our time . . . the advantages 
of specific literary training over going on your own . 
tremendous! 





IRVING T. McDONALD * * * * * 

Fiabe es Soeeew eae 
ane orrmmen gf Pr. Emerson’s dictum is as true today as it ever was: “Follow 
bcs a thorough know your star.” But you ought to know the special opportuni- 
sccomplihesgn. sed a ties that exist for guiding you past the pitfalls that made 


this 1s backed by the au. 
thonty of his practi 


aos star-carting of old a lumbering, disheartening performance. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
29 Stories of Success 


Tells you just how 29 well known writers of the 
day gained their success—short-story writers, 
photoplaywrights, a writer of feature, technical 
and sy ndicate articles, authors of children’s Ts 
stories, novels, etc. DR. ESENWEIN 


expenence.” 
















YETTA KAY STODDARD 
Peet and Children's Writer 
“It has often been my 
leasure to recommend 


The Home Correspondence School 
EARL G. CURTIS 
Shon-Siory Weiter ond Necelst Springfield, Mass. 


“I want tossay that Dr. Esenwein's 
short-story course will save years of 


un poe effort for the beginner Established 1897 Incorporated 1904 


~~ the unflagging de- 





requisite to success: 
Not the feast important the pl ceca src sn se ee 


at the root of fficul. learns what not to 
—. been saved = § The Home Correspondence School, ‘ 
Years of literary groping : Springfield, Mass. 1 


I Gentlemen: ! 
I want to develop my talent for Short-Story I 


Wei. 
: Courses in Short-Story W rit | writing. Please send me, without obligation, | 
ing under Dr. Esenwein; Jour- [your catalogue describing Dr. Esenwein’s | 
nalism and Article-Writing nee eee 
under Prof. Neal; Photoplay- MIE $cennriss pliestvnn san abetinieveseonie 1 
“pee de 
Writing, Verse-Writing and EES SER 
every other literary branch. 1 
i arid 5 5 gran ea awa ad des cnagcede 1 
1 2-26WD 
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Would You Give $5 for $100? 


We don’t claim that every student of an “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story 
Writing, Photoplay Writing or Newswriting is going to sell his or her first manuscript 
for $100, the very first time mailed; but we do claim that if you have been stumbling 
along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be 
done—that the “IDEAL” Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a 
check for $50, $100, or $500 will be doubled when you have once learned the funda- 


mentals of successful writing. 


We Offer You $7 in Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the three “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 


present date of expiration. 
A review of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will convince 
you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to the 


“university diploma.” 


‘IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PLAY WRITING 1, First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion, 

- i be 1 Writing. C 9 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

oe Se Sie Frestaoeny. 2. How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to Hi 
3. Development of the Modern 3, Write About the Things You Characters. - ee vee 

otoplay. . c : 

4. First Requisite of the Writer. 4 de — h 17.How the Short-Story Differs 
5. The Theme and the Basic Idea, * +4emes Are Everywhere. from Other Forms of Fiction. 
6. Gathering Material forthe Story, 5. Importance of Geod Titles. 18. Stories that People Want. 
7. The Story Plot. 6. Beginning the Story. 19. H Devel Plot 
8. Building the Plot. 7. Writing the Story. oe ee 2 
9. Titles—Their Importance. 8. Plot — Suspense — Crisis, 20. What Editors Demand. 
10. The Synopsis. 9. How to Handle Emotion 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
11. Making the Story Real. : bond e . 22. H Sos haat 
12. The Use of Suspense and Sur- 10. Describing the Characters, - How to i riginal. 

prise. 11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
13. re sy ae Heart Interest, 12, Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

and Punch, : : r 
14. Development_of By-Plots. _ 13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 
15 Introducing Characters by Action. 
16. Making the Trial Synopsis. (o.oo eoae MAIL COUPON TODAY.---—-—-<-—- 
17. Importance of the Opening Para- ] 

graph. THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


18. Value of a Distinct Title. 

19. How to Prepare Your Manu- 
scripts, 

20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


| I enclose $5.00 (P, O, Order or personal check) for which send 
he me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 

WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPOR EMGCH © iwerccveccccses Deven ae Ce eae asweredgeerers éaeebe casueTsesaeaboceane 

A Promising Field. I Also er my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S 
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News Sources. 

How to Handle the Story. l Oeaaee. 
How to get the Story to the Paper, I 
Newspaper Correspondence. Name ..ccccccoccccccccccccecccsccescoccccsosccsccccoccccccccosese 
How to Handle “‘Copy.” j 

General Instructions. 

Expressions to Avoid. } 
Branches of Correspondence. | 
Correspondence as a_ Bread 
Winner. I 
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Trade Papers—a Fertile Field 


The young man or woman selecting writing as a career seldom thinks of the 


trade paper as a medium of expression, and of remuneration. 


The 


many opportunities which trade papers offer to young 
writers are outlined in this interesting article. 


By JEAN MOWAT 


The importance of trade papers as writ- 
ing medium is constantly overlooked be- 
cause when one mentions “writing” the 
mind seems to center upon the one word 
“fiction.” 

I have heard trade writers referred to as 
“hacks” but it was only because there was 
lack of appreciation, of understanding, and 
of knowledge regarding the status of a trade 
writer. In fiction, just because it is fiction, 
a great many points will be passed over. 
As an example of this I was discussing a 
recent bit of fiction having to do with a 
bank, which was in one of the important 
weeklies, with a banker, and he told me 
the situation described was impossible in an 
institution of any size or importance, and 
not even a private bank would hear of such 
a thing. But as fiction it passed. Suppose 
that same writer had applied the thought 
to an article and submitted it to one of the 
bank publications, there would have been a 
tremendous howl of protest—if the article 
had been accepted. 

There probably is no single class of maga- 
zines more important, exercising more con- 
trol over business, and extending into every 
city, town, village and hamlet, than do the 
trade papers. The young man or woman 
selecting writing as his or her career, never 
thinks of the trade paper as a medium of 


expression, of remuneration and of expe- 
rience. It is something to be tolerated— 
only. 

Yet I doubt if there is any writing field 
offering such opportunities to the young 
writer. It is too bad that in our general 
educational system and journalism schools 
this phase is overlooked. The work de- 
mands much, but it also gives its own re- 
wards. 

As one writer to another, do you know 
that the trade papers of any country, and 
particularly so in this country, are the ac- 
tual historians of civilization? If a man in 
Maine has an idea about a new way to get 
returns from his electric power he may tell 
it to a trade paper writer and in the course 
of days that idea has been broadcast all 
over the country and it may mean the saving 
of millions in one year. These publications 
are important to a degree that is not yet 
recognized. 

In fact, the work is so immense, so spe- 
cialized and often so technical that a good 
writer very soon learns to confine his efforts 
to one field or branch of the industry and 
learn all that can be done and make himself 
an authority. The writer of a trade paper, 
who has won a reputation in his particular 
field, is in every sense of the word a pro- 
fessional writer, and he ranks in this sphere 
in the highest degree. 

7 
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First of all he is the historian and his 
work consists of many phases. The policy 
of every such live publication is to dissem- 
inate ideas. There is one publication which 
I know that sells “Fashions and Ideas” and 
it has built up an enormous circulation on 
this, and is a daily so that the industry this 
paper serves is constantly informed of new 
ideas and fashions every twenty-four hours. 
The trade paper writer is always the guar- 
dian of secrets, for he reports all the con- 
ventions of his industry, and if he is a val- 
uable man he is sent from coast to coast to 
cover these, because his previous experience 
is an asset, his slant on the news angle and 
his ability to follow up questions that are 
always discussed and to select from these 
the points that will interest his reading 
world—at the same time he must discrimi- 
nate between what is news and what is con- 
fidential; hence his value to himself and 
his publication. 

In every trade paper there are columns 
devoted to service and most of them have 
service departments. The value of this to 
the subscribers cannot be estimated. I know 
one magazine that furnished to a reader the 
cotton prices on a certain construction ex- 
tending over a period of thirty months. The 
service idea is driven home into the brain of 
every writer and after he has established 
his own group and won their confidence he 
may be called upon for all kinds of informa- 
tion relative to that industry. 

Possibly it may have escaped your obser- 
vation, or it may never have occurred to you 
that trade papers have as much prestige as 
any national publication known to the lay- 
man, that stands at the peak for some par- 
ticular form of expression. It is true this 
field is limited but the prestige is there and 
always confronts one from the most unex- 
pected quarters. 

A short time ago I was up in the Klon- 
dyke, doing a series of articles, and called 
on one of the leading merchants for his 
view cf a certain situation. My card was 
sent in and before the otfice boy could re- 
turn the owner himself came out, greeted 
me, and not only did I receive the interview, 
but the country was mine. On a table near 
the desk were the bound volumes of the 





trade magazine I was representing and this 
man informed me that he could not do busi- 
ness without them, yet it required four 
weeks, during the summer, and from five 
to six weeks during the winter, for those 
papers to reach his desk. 

Every good trade writer always has ideas 
and secures many slants on conditions as he 
travels about on his regular “beat.” Re- 
gerdless of his importance in the writing 
field, his opinion, if expressed on these sub- 
jects would fall on barren ground, but if he 
is a smart man he will sell those opinions to 
one of his important men in the industry 
and there will be an interesting friction of 
ideas resulting in a brilliant article. 

Nine times out of ten this man will be so 
delighted with his ideas when seen in print 
that they will be used as an important part 
of the advertising, they wiil also appear 
in booklet form and be mailed to his cus- 
tomers, and yet he will extend credit to the 
man who so cleverly interpreted and ex- 
pounded his (?) ideas. Those interesting 
things happen to all of us, but we quickly 
forget that we may have been the instigator 
as we see other necessary corrections that 
must be put over as neatly and as well. 

The convention work for any of these 
trade papers is always stimulating, always 
inspiring, and today the fact that men are 
98 per cent sober while attending these 
meetings, has caused a revolution in the 
programs. No more are there long-winded 
speakers, or a man with a name who will 
send his paper to be read by anyone so in- 
clined. The men are in business, they want 
to know how to lower the cost of produc- 
tion, of distribution or how to secure greater 
returns for the money expended upon their 
advertising. Consequently, the secretary of 
the organization selects men who are quali- 
fied to speak on these subjects, through and 
because of years of experience. As a re- 
sult there is a liberal education tended the 
trade paper writer, and he gets the many 
sides of the problem presented in the latest 
way. 

At the same time, if he be a man of keen 
intellect, he will have picked up enough tips, 
suggestions, and outlines for future articles 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Things the Young Playwright 
Should Know 


The Report of an Intimate Talk by Gustav Blum, 
the Famous Producer. 


By BEN S. GROSS 


Has the unknown playwright a chance? 

How can he achieve a hearing on Broad- 
way: 

These and many other questions were 
answered frankly by Gustav Blum, producer 
of “The Shame Woman,” “My Son,” 
“Caught” and other plays, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Playwrights’ Club, at the Hotel 
McAlIpin, in New York City. 

The average manager’s statement on the 
art of the drama, issued by his press agent, 
is usually so much blah. It says nothing in 
many words. Blum, however, before essay- 
ing the role of producer, was a member of 
the club he addressed. So his discourse was 
in the nature of a heart-to-heart chat with 
old friends, and revealed so many things the 
aspiring playwright does not know that it 
deserves national circulation. 

“At the very beginning,” he said, “I want 
to do away with the misconception that the 
unknown writer has but little chance to put 
his play on Broadway. I am not simply 
making an agreeable statement when I tell 
you that managers welcome the works of 
those without reputation. J mean it. 

“There are hundreds of theaters in New 
York which must be filled with productions, 
and there are not enough recognized writers 
to furnish them. 

“New playwrights, therefore, are always 
welcome. But—and it is a big BUT—their 
plays must be good. 

“Now, what do I mean by a good play? 
Technicians may quibble over the definition 
until Judgment Day, but for me there is only 
one answer: 

“A good play is one that is human. 


“In that last word you have the entire 
secret. Is it a comedy, tragedy or farce? 
No matter. If it meets this test it is a 
worth-while manuscript. 


“By human, I mean, of course, that its 
characters and motives are such that we can 
see within them the reflections of our own 
natures, good or bad. Give a play this qual- 
ity and even crude writing and faulty con- 
struction cannot nullify its appeal. 

“The person who has never been inside 
of a manager’s office would naturally believe 
that hundreds of scripts would meet this 
elementary test. But you would be sur- 
prised! 

“It is a fact, proven by statistics, that my 
producing organization had to read at least 
800 plays before finding one that is good. 
No, I don’t mean a great play; I don’t mean 
a masterpiece; but merely a script that is at 
all possible for staging. 

“When I say good play I do not neces- 
sarily mean a box-office success. Many of 
the latter are good plays, but many good 
plays do not draw big money. If cash were 
the sole criterion, then “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
is better than any of the works of Shake- 
speare, Ibsen or Hauptman. 

“The trouble with most of the plays sub- 
mitted by unknowns is that they have noth- 
ing to say and are for the most part insin- 
cere imitations of reigning successes. 

“One of the best-known play agents in 
New York said to me the other day, in illus- 
tration of this point, that his office receives 
hundreds of scripts evidently inspired by the 
aforementioned ‘Abie’s Irish Rose.’ 

“Every producer, regardless of what he 
may say, likes to produce successes. When 
we come to this phase of the problem we 
can divide the good plays into two classes— 
the positive and the negative. 

“The positive play is one that you can 
root for, one with a character or characters 
in whom you can show a profound interest. 
There are many excellent dramas which deal 
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with persons and situations so far removed 
from the knowledge or experience of the 
average man or woman that their appeal is 
limited. This is a negative play, and despite 
its merits stands but little chance for a long 
run. 

“It matters not whether your script be 
comedy or tragedy, if the audiences root for 
it, the signs are in its favor. “The Shame 
Woman,’ which I produced, was a tragedy, 
but it went over because the people out 
front sympathized with the heroine. My 
last production, ‘Caught,’ had but a short 
run because the audiences could not quite 
work themselves up over the fates of the 
leading characters. 

“Most of the courses in playwriting place 
too much emphasis on plot. In my opinion 
the day of abstract technique is over. 

“In the old days the story mattered above 
everything. Today it is character that 
counts. In fact, if I were asked to list in 
the order of their importance the various 
elements of a play, I should say: 

“First—Character. 

“Secondly—Dialogue. 

‘Third!y—Atmosphere. 

“Fourthly—Plot. 

“In the case of melodrama and farce, 
which feature action, this would not apply. 
Here plot would come first. 

“But it is useful to note that most of the 
great dramatic successes of recent years 
have been plays in which the first three ele- 
ments predominated. ‘What Price Glory,’ 
for instance, had a very disjointed and epi- 
sodic story, one that violated almost every 
tenet of strict technique. It got across, 
however, because of the reality of its char- 
acters, the spice and realistic nature of its 
dialogue and wonderful reproduction of the 
atmosphere of wartime France as the A. 
E. F. knew it. 

“Only ten or fifteen years ago, a play- 
wright was forced to write along certain 
well-defined lines if he wished acceptance. 
Today he is no longer limited. Even if his 
play is a stark tragedy, provided it is a good 
tragedy, he will eventually find a producer. 
Such organizations as the Theatre Guild, 
the Provincetown Players and others of 
their ilk, have created audiences in New 
York capable of appreciating the best. 





“Supposing that the aspiring writer has a 
good play completed, what shall he do next? 
How shail he call the attention of the man- 
agers to his script? 

“Generally speaking, it is best to submit 
your plays through a good and energetic 
agent. Unless the latter has faith in your 
product he will not handle it. Most agents 
are acquainted with the definite needs of the 
managers. They would never make the 
mistake of submitting a typical Al Woods 
farce or melodrama to Arthur Hopkins and 
vice-versa. Then, too, they are constantly 
in touch with new producing groups of 
whom the playwright probably has never 
heard. 

“When it comes to the signing of con- 
tracts the agent is especially useful. Some 
managers will not hesitate to take advan- 
tage of the unknown, inexperienced play- 
wright. Such things as foreign rights, 
stock rights and motion picture rights are 
especially to be guarded. Often these will 
bring more money to the writer than the 
Broadway royalties. 

“Tl am often asked what is the best sort 
of play for an unknown to write. Unques- 
tionably, it is one that has only a small cast 
of characters and, if possible, only one set. 

“If two plays of more or less equal merits 
come to a producer and one of them has 
seven characters and one set, while the other 
calls for eighteen characters and three sets, 
he will most likely choose the former. 

“Tt is obvious that one set of scenery and 
fewer actors call for less outlay of money. 
But there are other reasons, too, why these 
are enormous money savers to the manage- 
ment. 

“If only one set is used in a play, the 
changing of scenery is done away with. 
This means that the backstage crew is re- 
duced to the minimum. But if settings are 
changed, the producer must add perhaps 
a thousand dollars to his weekly expendi- 
tures. The Stagehand’s Union is a powerful 
one, and its rules provide that when a pro- 
duction has more than one set a full crew 
must be employed. These men must be 
placed on the payroll regardless of whether 
they are really needed. 
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“In the case of a wealthy producer these 
considerations might not matter so much; 
but when we come to the small and inde- 
pendent producers, they matter very much. 
Many a good play is rejected by these man- 
agers merely because the cost of production 
is too big. 

“Every cent saved counts in the theater of 
today. The Broadway houses for the most 
part are owned by realty companies who are 
not interested in the art of the drama. They 
care only for profits. 

“The producer must guarantee the the- 
ater owner a minimum of say four thousand 
dollars a week. All box office receipts above 
this sum are divided between the house and 
play management. The contracts signed be- 
tween the two parties usually contain a ‘stop 
clause.’ This provides that if the gross re- 
ceipts for a certain week should fall below 
a specified sum, the theater owner may serve 
notice on the play producer to remove his 
show. 

“It often happens that a play which is 
making money is forced off Broadway in 
this manner. This may seem strange to the 
uninitiated, in view of the fact that no mat- 
ter what happens the house owners are 
guaranteed their four thousand dollars. But 
it is understandable when you remember 
that percentage proviso of the contract. 
Knowing that they can always be sure of 
their minimum rentals, they are willing to 
eject a production that is profitable without 
being sensationally so, and open their stage 
to some other play that may prove to be a 
phenomenal financial success. 

“Another thing that strains a producer’s 
pocketbook is the necessity of too much re- 
writing of an accepted script. Of course, 
some rewriting is necessary of almost every 
play that is put into rehearsal; but if an ex- 
cessive amount of it is required, delays are 
caused and actors are confused by having 
to unlearn lines already memorized. 


“The best time to do your rewriting is 
before you submit your play. The best au- 
thors do this. Lulla Volmer, for instance, 
prepares her scripts very carefully. Her 
‘Sun Up’ and her ‘Shame Woman’ needed 
mighty little changing. 

“Even though you may have a good play 
and it be produced on Broadway you are 
not certain of success. Bad casting may ruin 
your work or some of the many unlooked- 
for situations which jinx productions may 
arise. 

“For instance, there are nights when as 
many as ten or twelve plays open on Broad- 
way. The first and second string critics 
of the newspapers, who are competent men, 
cannot, naturally, review all of these offer- 
ings. So reporters with but little cultural 
background and theatrical knowledge are 
called upon to sit in judgment on your work. 
They may be absolutely unfit to express an 
authoritative opinion, but if they roast your 
play the chances are it is done for. There 
are cases where reviewers have turned 
thumbs down on productions which have 
scored big successes, but these are excep- 
tions. As I have already pointed out, owing 
to the power exercised by the theatre 
owners, plays must succeed from the very 
start if they are to run at all. 

“All of the foregoing may seem very dis- 
couraging to the man or woman who intends 
to write a play. I do not see it this way, 
however. The theatrical world is one of 
many hard knocks, and it is best to be fore- 
warned before we try to enter it. If you 
can’t stand the gaff, the theatre is no place 
for you. 

“There, as in any other field, hard work, 
courage, sincerity and, above all, persis- 
tence, will bring victory. 

“ave something to say and learn how to 
say it. Do this and your name may some 
day be biazoned in the electric lights of 
Broadway.” 








ANZIA YEZIERSKA: 


By Henry Harrison 


From scrub-woman to one of the most formidable novelists in America. 
See March issue. 
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International Newsreel Corp. 


Tokyo . . . Photo shows Japanese authors marketing their literarywares in a most novel way. 
They do their selling on the Ginza, Tokyo’s Fifth Avenue, much after the manner of the common 


street pedler. 


They claim to be “proletarian” authors and assert that they have selected the best 


method available of bringing their writings to the attention of the lower classes. 








How Are Your Vowels and Consonants 


This Morning? 


How would you like to begin the morning 
by dropping the lower jaw until you can 
insert two fingers between the teeth—re- 
moving fingers and closing mouth—and re- 
peating the exercise four times? Then— 
repeat the sounds “ah-yah” ten times and 
after all this pronounce the syllables Tid, 
Din, Nil, Lir, Rit. 

“Not for me,” you would probably ex- 
claim, yet this is the way students of the 
“voice-technique” training classes recently 
established by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company are trained in correct 
speaking and it is quite similar to the way 
that a teacher of singing would instruct her 


pupils. 


If necessary, the students are instructed 
to remember that “three” is pronounced, 
“t-h-r-e-e” and not “t-r-e-e” and “yes” is 
pronounced “y-e-s” and not, “yeh” and 
“yep,” and that “bird” is never pronounced 
“boid.” Yes, when it is done in cold type, 
but people unconsciously slur words and 
inflections. Unconsciously too, all people 
react favorably to a pleasant, courteous 
voice, and with the tremendous increase in 
the public’s tendency to save time by tele- 
phoning their messages to the telegraph 
office, pleasant voices are to this company 


‘a valuable asset. 








The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twenty-nine in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
SECOND-HAND POEMS—AND OTHERS 


“If we accept the term nature in the 
popular but not very scientific sense of ‘things 
as they exist without human interference,’ it 
will be evident that there is very little real 
nature left. The moulding intelligence of 
man is everywhere evident. We derive our 
pleasures nowadays less from nature than 
from the works of other men,—books, paint- 
ing, music, fine buildings.” 

—Hoxie Neale Fairchild. 


A letter from a town in Michigan came 
to my desk recently with this plaint: “There 
is really very little here to write poetry 
about. I feel sure that I could write poetry 
much better in New York than I can here.” 

The reason for that feeling, no doubt, 
lies in the fact that too many people have 
written about New York and not enough 
about Saginaw or Muskegon—or whatever 
town it was. These writers have made of 
America’s biggest city a sort of modern 
Bagdad, a place of mystery and wonder. 
They have kindled the imagination of their 
readers because they have seen in this huge 
and ugly city the element of beauty that also 
exists in every raw manufacturing town or 
farming hamlet, or wherever human beings 
have carried on their struggle with a hos- 
tile or indifferent natural world. 

Carl Sandburg’s Chicago created a sensa- 
tion, not because it happened to be written 
in and about a big city, but because it said 
something that everybody could feel. It 
might just as well have been written about 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, or Butte, Montana. 
The truth is that in all of the works of man 
there is material for poetry. Poems have 
been written about hotels and office build- 
ings, factories and railways and mines. All 
of these are good themes for poetry; yet 
fully half of the poems that novices write 
nowadays are nature lyrics pure and sim- 
ple, with a religious thought in the last line. 


I wonder why these novice poets do not 
go out and write about the lines of Italian 
laborers digging the sewers for their town, 
or try to capture the spirit of the motor car 
or the airplane. Why do they not see the 
enormous forces at work all around them: 
electricity, steel, water systems, and the like? 
I will venture to say that every business 
office or factory in the country has con- 
cealed about it somewhere the material for 
at least one good poem. The building of 
every town in the United States is a ro- 
mance; it represents a successful struggle 
to tame a wilderness, a victory of insignifi- 
cant man over the immense Powers of the 
universe. 

Poems about such subjects might be new. 
The raw material of poetry lies all about us. 
We have only to see it. Every house that is 
or has been a home offers material. In 
short, every bit of the work of mankind 
offers a fascinating mine for poetic ore. 
And yet, a great many of our young poets 
continue to write what must necessarily be 
second-hand poetry, with merely an echo of 
what other poets have done. 

The best poems that have come to me 
lately have been about steel mills, workers 
on a building under construction, an old 
farmhouse, and—believe it or not—a gar- 
bage can! I cannot quote them because a 
grateful editor has purchased them and— 
naturally—wants to print them in his maga- 
zine before they appear elsewhere. This 
same editor told me with disgust that he 
had waded through stacks of manuscripts 
dealing with two or three themes, all of 
them very much alike. 

Henry Morton Robinson, editor of Con- 
temporary Verse, recently gave me this hint 
about poems that he did not want: “No sen- 
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timental, maudlin poems about lost loves, 
no philosophical rantings about the immor- 
tality of the soul, no poems about unborn 
children that might have been, no conven- 
tional nature lyrics ending with a trite re- 
ligious observation.” He did not object to 
poems about the works of man, it is worth 
while noting, but merely banned poems that 
come within these four groups. But within 
these four groups fall more than half of the 
poems he receives. 

Upon these themes many writers have 
written, so that there is little left to say 
about them. While all around us are vast, 
untouched fields of as good poetic material 
as the world has ever seen. 

About one kind of work of man, the 
writer needs to be cautioned. That is the 
poem about works of art. True, many good 
poems have been written about music, paint- 
ings and books. More will be written. But 
for every good one, ten bad ones will be 
done. The reason for this is not obscure. 
Any good work of art represents an inter- 
pretation of life. The ways in which life 
may be interpreted are numberless. It may 
be done through satire, as in Alice in Won- 
derland, or through drawing a character, or 
through telling a story—no need to make a 
catalogue. The danger in writing about a 
work of art lies in the fact that we are in 
danger of writing an interpretation of an 
interpretation. 

Some years ago a couple of young poets 
began a series of sonnets about characters 
they had known and loved in books. The 
idea was an interesting one, and a number 
of the sonnets saw completion. Some hap- 
pening—the World War, perhaps—diverted 
their attention from the series for a year 
or two. When the writers were ready to re- 
sume their interrupted task, they found that 
the flavor had rather gone out of it. The 
completed sonnets did not appear as good 
after a lapse of time as they had when 
first completed. 

The two poets talked it over, and came to 
the conclusion that they had started on a 
false scent. Instead of writing about life, 
they were writing about what somebody else 
had said about life—a very different and 


less desirable thing. A few of the poems 
were good enough to see publication., but 
most of them disappeared into notebooks, 
and eventually into the fireplace. Then the 
writers abandoned their second-hand themes 
and wrote about life with better results. 

This experience, of course, deals with 
only one phase of poems about works of 
art. If one writes about pictures, the diffi- 
culty becomes less, and in the case of music, 
it appears almost to vanish. The reason is 
that music is an art that has nothing to do 
with words, so that the worker with words 
is likely to have something fresher to say 
about it. Many excellent poems have for 
their theme musicians or music. 

Perhaps choice of theme is only part of 
the reason why so many poems have a sec- 
ond-hand flavor. Another reason may lie 
in the fact that some modern poets are too 
faithful disciples of their masters of a past 
age. In this connection it may be helpful to 
quote a few lines from the introduction to 
The New Poetry, an anthology of twentieth 
century verse, edited by Harriet Monroe 
and Alice Corbin: 

“What is the new poetry? and wherein 
does it differ from the old? The difference 
is not in mere details of form, for much 
poetry infused with the new spirit conforms 
to the old measures and rhyme-schemes. It 
is not merely in diction, though the truly 
modern poet rejects the so-called ‘poetic’ 
shifts of language the inversions 
and high-sounding rotundities familiar to 
his predecessors. 

“The new poetry strives to a concrete 
and immediate realization of life; it would 
discard the theory, the abstraction, the re- 
moteness, found in all classics not of the 
first order. It is less vague, less verbose, 
less eloquent, than most poetry of the Vic- 
torian period, and much work of earlier 
periods. It has set itself an ideal of absolute 
simplicity and sincerity. 

“Great poetry has always been written in 
the language of contemporary speech, and 
its theme, even when legendary, has always 
borne a direct relation with contemporary 
thought, contemporary imaginative and 
spiritual life. It is this direct relation which 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Writer and Photographic 
Equipment 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


In this series of articles on the writer 
on the application of photography to his 
work I may not have brought to light the 
fact that no very expensive or complicated 
laboratory equipment is necessary. That is, 
in my consideration of cameras and methods 
of use I may have given the reader the im- 
pression that he must provide himself with a 
dark room, trays, washing tanks, scales, 
chemicals and costly enlarging outfit. Al- 
though these things are required for certain 
photographic work which the writer may 
undertake, yet I ventue to say that most of 
my readers will attain their photographic 
objective without them. To be sure, a well- 
equipped darkroom is something to be de- 
sired and well worth having, provided one 
can afford it; but I believe that most of us 
will have to be content with a more reason- 
able equipment. If this be true, what is re- 
quired to produce satisfactory prints or en- 
largements for the critical editorial eye? 

Well, let us assume that the reader has 
any one of a number of good, moderate- 
priced folding cameras which use roll-film. 
The sizes of the picture may run from 
1%&x2%, 214x314, 34x44, and on up to 
3'44x51%. Addressing myself to the aver- 
age writer, who has such a size of camera, I 
would suggest the following developing, 
printing and enlarging equipment which, I 
believe, if properly handled, will give excel- 
lent results. Let me urge all who read these 
lines to read the instruction books first, and 
to do so thoroughly. It will save time, 
money and wasted effort. It does not pay 
to take chances with what may prove to be 
a very valuable roll of film. 

Therefore, to return to the matter of a 
suitable developing outfit, let me recommend 
the developing tank. There are several 
makes on the photographic market; but the 
one which has proved best for the average 
person, and roll film, is the Kodak Develop- 
ing Tank. The operation is very simple. 


The exposed roll of film is removed from 
the camera, loaded into a light-proof cellu- 
loid apron, which, in turn, is submerged in 
the tank for the twenty-minute development. 
All this may be done in daylight. After de- 
velopment the roll of film is removed from 
the tank and from the protecting apron, 
washed and fixed. After which it is washed 
thoroughly again and hung up to dry. 
Please note, I am not giving instructions, I 
am merely mentioning briefly the required 
steps which are necessary. The instruction 
book gives every step in detail; but, even so, 
the process is not complicated and within 
an hour a film may be removed from the 
camera, developed and the equipment again 
be put away for future use. No darkroom 
is needed, nor is it absolutely required that 
running water be available. In fact, I have 
used a mountain stream, an old well and 
even swamp water with good results. How- 
ever, no doubt, the average reader will have 
access to a bathroom or to a kitchen sink— 
both of which are more often used for 
photographic purposes than any other part 
of a house. As for space, no more is nec- 
essary than just enough to hold the tank, 
fixing tray and two packages of chemicals 
—in all about three square feet. Of course, 
more room is convenient, but a tank can be 
used in very limited quarters. If more than 
one roll of film is to be developed the 
process must be repeated or extra duplicat- 
ing tanks may be obtained at reasonable 
cost. 

With regard to printing, very little addi- 
tional space or equipment is necessary—so 
far as the average writer is concerned. The 
usual electric light will serve well. So will 
illuminating gas and a Welsbach burner, 
and even a good oil lamp can be made to 
produce good prints, but it will take longer. 
A good printing frame, larger than the size . 
of negative to be printed; three white en- 
amel or porcelain trays—these, too, larger 
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than actually required—a safelight or ye!- 
low-orange paper or cloth to see by while 
filling the printing frame; the necessary 
prepared chemicals and a thorough reading 
of the instructions will prepare the writer 
to print his pictures. Of course, he is to 
print on paper; but what kind, grade, sur- 
face and tint shall he use? With very few 
exceptions most editors desire, and most re- 
quire, a black-and-white g'ossy print. How- 
ever, from personal experience in accepting 
and submitting prints, I know that many re- 
productions have been made from mat or 
semi-mat surface prints ; that is, the surface 
is not shiny, but dull. Nevertheless the 
safest procedure is to make and to send 
glossy prints, unless especially requested 
not to do so. Very well; what about the 
grade or emulsion to be selected? Let me 
say that this same glossy-surfaced paper 
may be manufactured in several grades of 
emulsion. What does that mean? It refers 
to the fact that you may have a very thin 
negative which when you print it on the 
usual grade comes out black and unfit for 
the editorial eye. What to do when this 
may be the only negative you have of an im- 
portant event or person? The answer is to 
select that grade of emulsion in the same 
surface of paper which will bring out every 
bit of image that there is on the negative. 
Usually the grade needed more than any 
other is known as “contrast” grade. With 
careful exposure to the light and attention to 
the print while it is in the deve!oper, amaz- 
ing results may be obtained from negatives 
that, at first, appear to be worthless. There 
are also “soft” grades of paper for nega- 
tives that are very harsh black and white, 
and these papers will produce a splendid 
print from a negative which would not be 
acceptable if printed on the usual grade of 
paper. Really, many a rather poor negative 
has been saved by the intelligent use of the 
right grade of paper to bring out all that 
the negative had in it or on it. Therefore, 
let me suggest again a very thorough read- 
ing of instructions and a careful study of 
the several grades of paper which are espe- 
cially designed to help those who must needs 
get out of a negative all it has to give to a 


print. 


Although prints made by contact from 
pocket camera negatives are used and ac- 
cepted by editors, I believe that I am justi- 
fied to advise that most prints should be in 
the form of en!argements. By that I do not 
mean 11x14 or 14x17 inches in size. How- 
ever, I do think that 5x7 and 8x10 are two 
very good sizes with which to greet the edi- 
torial eye. I know the effect that such 
prints have on me, and I believe that I can 
speak for a number of others who sit in edi- 
torial sanctums. In certain cases, and by 
special arrangement and agreement, larger 
prints are required ; but to illustrate an arti- 
cle the 5x? and 8x10 sizes are large enough. 
If all this be true, what does the writer need 
for enlarging equipment? Well, if he has 
followed my suggestions with regard to 
trays for contact printing, he will need no 
trays, nor will he need more yellow-orange 
paper or different chemicals—although the 
quantities used will vary according to direc- 
tions for the different grades of bromide or 
enlarging paper. Right here let me say that 
there is a difference between paper used for 
contact printing and that used for enlarg- 
ing. Although virtua'ly the same chemi- 
cals are used the quantity of water, exposure 
to light, development and fixing will be dif- 
ferent and should be carefully noted in the 
instruction book. Here again, there are 
“contrast” and “soft” grades of emulsion 
for negatives which are not just right; and, 
too, there is the choice of glossy, mat and 
other surfaces to suit all requirements. 

Very well, with the paper, chemicals, 
trays and negatives; what shall we use to 
make the enlargement? The number of 
good enlarging cameras and outfits is legion. 
They vary in price from a few dollars to 
several hundred. My suggestion would be 
to visit a convenient dealer in photographic 
supplies and let him describe the several 
equipments in detail with the outfit at hand 
for examination. From my observation and 
use I believe that any one of several vertical 
enlargers will prove better than those which 
project the enlarged image horizontally. 
The vertical enlarger requires less room 
and is easier to handle when one is in a 
hurry. It will not be necessary for the aver- 
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age writer to purchase a model suited to pro- 
fessional work. The smaller, lighter, less 
expensive amateur size will do excellent 
work and will meet the requirements of the 
most critical editor. An ordinary kitchen 
table, to which the vertical enlarger may be 
attached, will be all the room that is really 
needed to make good enlargements. I might 
add that most enlargers are made for elec- 
tricity, some few for gas and very few, if 
any, for oil. However, the present effec- 
tiveness of portable electric batteries and 
lamps makes possible a suitab!e illumina- 
tion if the writer knows a little about elec- 
tricity. An automobile headlight and stor- 
age battery offer great possibilities where 
ordinary house electricity is not to be had. 
Of course, the writer must know what he 
is doing, otherwise the results will not meet 
the approval of the critical editor. I might 
point out that the light alone is not enough; 
it is the way that it is directed through 
the negative and the enlarging lens that 
makes or mars the finished print. Enlarging 
is no more complicated than contact print- 
ing, and with due care and the intelligent 


application of the simple rules set down in 
the instruction book excellent results are as- 
sured. 

Is this all that the writer needs by way of 
photographic equipment? Yes and no. Yes, 
if he wishes merely to illustrate his articles, 
send a few pictures to magazines and news- 
papers and perhaps to some exhibitions. 
No, if he wishes to go more deeply into the 
scientific, nature-study microscopic, lantern- 
slide, motion picture or airp!ane applications 
of photography and writing. My suggestion 
is to begin humbly, make good with simp!e 
equipment, master every detail and problem, 
establish high standards of technique, prove 
to editors that you can make good pictures 
and that you are a consistent worker and 
may be depended upon always to send in ac- 
ceptable material adapted to editorial needs. 
Do this and stick to it, and I can assure 
you that more expensive cameras, equip- 
ment, elaborate darkroom and accessories 
will fol!ow as surely as the day fo‘lows the 
night. There is a tremendous satisfaction in 
earning and meriting additional literary 
and photographic equipment. 


Ring Lardner Has His Say 


By HENRY HARRISON 


It is no simple task, interviewing Ring W. 
Lardner (wonder what the W. stands for?). 
In the first p!ace, Mr. Lardner doesn’t like 
to be interviewed. In the second, when he 
does consent to a tete-a-tete with you he 
practically obliges you to drink an exceed- 
ingly high high-ball (and when you hap- 
pen to be a young interviewer who has never 
before tasted a high-ball, not to mention an 
exceedingly high high-ball, believe me, it is 
not a simp!e matter). Moreover, Mr. Lard- 
ner is, apparently, a restive man. Rather 
than answer your questions, he will almost 
insist that you step into the drawing room 
and listen to some Barber Shop Ballads, ac- 
companied by the living voice of Ring W. 
Lardner himself, in the flesh. This, to be 
sure, is not appalling, by any means; but, as 


I say, it is no simple task interviewing Mr. 
Lardner. 

Having relieved myself of that fairly ac- 
ceptable introduction, let me proceed. Of 
necessity, Ring Lardner ought to be a good 
writer, for has not H. L. Mencken called 
him the best of American contemporaries ; 
has not Heywood Broun said that Lardner 
“has a fluent and finished technique un- 
usual among American writers?” And have 
not William Rose Benet, Burton Rascoe, 
Harry Hansen, Edmund Wilson and many 
others rallied round the Lardner flag? They 
have. And since Ring Lardner, of neces- 
sity, ought to be a good writer, he ought to 
be a good critic, too. Let me proceed again: 

In the opinion of mine host of Great 
Neck, Bugs Baer is the greatest humorist 
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this country has ever had. Moreover, added 
Mr. Lardner, “If Bugs were not on the 
Hearst papers he’d be recognized as our best 
humorist, I believe.” But as for Mark 
Twain, well, Mr. Lardner simply cannot 
“see” him. “I think that Mark Twain be- 
longs to the past, not to the present. Many 
writers have tried to extract humor from 
foreign travels, with little success. I think 
that if Innocents Abroad were published 
today it would be a complete flop. I defy 
anybody to get a kick out of the book today. 
I believe that if Mark Twain’s so-called 
masterpieces were published today they 
wouldn’t go strongly, as his worshipers be- 
lieve.” 

Interested in the sources of Mr. Lardner’s 
humor, I queried him on the subject. 

“T guess I get my humor out of a blue 
sky,” he said. “I used to get it from asso- 
ciating with ball players. That was how I 
started my You Know Me, Al, series. And 
I'll say this: I’ve never known a single ball 
player to resent anything I had ever written 
about him and his associates.” A tip to those 
who write about footba!l players, boxers, 
tennis champs, wrestlers and the like! 

Of course, every embryo writer is deeply 
concerned with method. And Mr. Lard- 
ner’s method, while not wholly unusual, is 
startling, indeed. “Start to write,” he ad- 
vises writers, “and let one thing lead to an- 
other. Whatever you do, don’t start to be 
funny. As for myself, I start my stories 
with no given destination in my mind. I 
simply let the stories write themselves. It 
seems that each paragraph leads to the 
next.” 

To be sure, this method is Ring W. Lard- 
ner’s. Thomas Bailey Aldrich (peace to 
him) would never dare to write a story with 
such a method. Doubtless he would brand 
Mr. Lardner’s system mad: Madness is His 
Method. For, if you remember, Mr. Ald- 
rich used to write his last sentence or para- 
graph first, and then write the story up to 
the finishing point. However, it is the re- 
sult that is the finality, and the thing to be 
judged. Surely, there are p!enty of writers 
with excellent methods who achieve no en- 
viable results at all, and vice-versa. 

Though there are many who will disagree 





with the sage of Great Neck, Mr. Lardner 
believes that there is little money in the 
game of humor. Mr. Lardner should tak! 
“Haircut,” published in Liberty, brought 
him no less than three thousand dollars. 
And Mr. Lardner has been offered four 
thousand dollars per story if he will sign a 
contract to furnish Hearst’s International- 
Cosmopolitan exclusively with ten tales a 
year, a contract which Mr. Lardner has re- 
jected. He has no passionate desire to write 
under pressure. 

Among Mr. Lardner’s opinions is this 
one: That the humorous story should “kid” 
the reader ; another one: That there is noth- 
ing in the world more difficult than the 
writing of humor when one deliberately 
sets out to write it. “As a matter of fact,” 
Mr. Lardner added, “if I do five hundred 
words in a day I’m doing damn well. I type- 
write my work. [I like to see the work in 
front of me. But I couldn’t dictate two par- 
agraphs if I tried. I couldn’t dictate one 
paragraph. Once I[ wrote from two in the 
afternoon until twelve at night. That was 
the longest period of my writing career. I 
guess I must have been in need of money at 
the time. I think that one of my children 
was going to be born.” Perhaps, after all, 
it is advisable that writers do not become 
married, or if they do 

Mr. Lardner has other opinions besides 
the two I have listed. One of them is that 
a sense of humor is born, not made. He 
even maintains that it cannot be developed. 
And Ring W. believes that humor is itself 
not inspirational, but developed by hard 
work on the part of the one who has the 
sense of it. “Humor should be manufac- 
tured,” Mr. Lardner says. 


I asked the author of “How to Write 
Short Sories With Samples” about the short 
story. “Many so-called short stories are 
entirely too long,” he answered. “A short 
story of five hundred words is a damn sight 
better than one strung out to five thousand 
words.” Yet in answer to a question, Mr. 
Lardner thinks that irrelevancies in a short 
story are justifiable. The reader probably is 
cognizant of the irrelevancies in Mr. Lard- 
ner’s own short stories. 


(Continued on page 62) 










Comments— About Magazines, 
Writers, and Writing 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


There is one rather discouraging aspect— 
from the point of view of the writer—in 
connection with the magazine field today. 

I have before spoken in these articles, and 
in a laudatory manner, of The Golden Book 
Magazine, commenting upon the excellent 
material (none of it original) that it has 
gathered from widely varied literary fields. 
Now following The Golden Book comes 
Famous Story Magazine, using nothing but 
reprint matter; and this followed in a lesser 
way by The Magazine World, and Live 
Stories (which was discontinued as a 
monthty in July last, but now has reap- 
peared as a quarterly) using only reprints 
of stories from the other magazines issued 
by the New Fiction Publishing Corporation. 

This same publishing house is also issuing 
a monthly entitled Wit of the World, which 
is a reprint of humor appearing in various 
publications here and abroad. If this ten- 
dency continues writers will have to be alert 
to know whether they are offering to a pub- 
lication that buys original matter or to one 
depending entirely upon that which has 
already ‘“‘gone over the mill.” 

These few intruders might be borne with 
equanimity were it not for the bad example 
they set. For now comes that old standby, 
Ainslee’s, published by the Street & Smith 
Corporation, and announces that it will no 
longer be a market for original work, but 
will confine itself entirely to reprint matter. 

I wonder what the trouble is? Are pub- 
lishers finding their profit so small that they 
cannot afford to pay writers, in addition to 
paying the printer and the paper maker? 
Or is it that editors have decided that there 
is nothing new to be had quite so good as the 
older work? And so are willing to chance 
the “twice-told tale” rather than new stuff, 
fresh from the brain (and typewriter) of 
the literary worker of today. 


But now here is an item of encourage- 
ment. Ray Long is an editor known to 
many writers because of his constant, kindly 
encouragement. He has recently gone on 
record as saying that no story should ever 
be put in the discard until every magazine 
in the country has had an opportunity to re- 
ject it. 

One great handicap to the success of new 
writers is that they are too easily discour- 
aged by the rejection slip. I will not go 
quite as far as Mr. Long does in saying that 
“no” story should go into the discard, but 
would qualify it by saying that no story of 
any promise should be abandoned without 
a complete and exhaustive effort to find the 
publication for which it is best suited. Of 
course, a good many stories which cannot, 
under any possibility, hope for publication, 
do reach editorial desks, but those are not 
the ones that Mr. Long was considering. 


And in this connection, as I write, I have 
a letter before me from a well-known short 
story writer, covering a manuscript which 
he tells me has had forty-five rejections. 
He does not propose even now to put this 
into the discard, but is intent on finding the 
reason (or reasons) for these rejections so 
that he may remedy the fault. That is the 
proper spirit for the writer—the only spirit 
which will ultimately lead to success. 

But here is another thing that may be 
helpful. Recently I ran across in a vol- 
ume of essays these two thoughts: “It is 
better to write one book four times than 
four books once.” And “A sentence that 
has been written but once is probably worth 
reading but once.” Every writer would do 
well to print the above in capital letters and 
put them up over his desk where he could 
not fail to see and to study them every 
working hour. Hastily written, unfinished 
work is pretty sure to discover itself to the 
discerning editor. The rewriting of one 
book or story four times will bring more 
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money into the treasury than the writing of 
four books or four stories one time. 

Think upon these things and profit by 
them. 

* * * 

Why is it that ninety per cent of the out- 
put of writers today is in short story work? 
There are wide and worthwhile fields for 
literary endeavor outside the short story. 
For instance, the editor of a very promi- 
nent magazine has recently bewailed the fact 
that ninety out of each one hundred manu- 
scripts that come to him are short stories, 
although his magazine uses in each issue as 
many articles as it does fiction contribu- 
tions ; and that while he is always over-sup- 
plied with fiction, he is always under-sup- 
plied with articles. Take a look at a half 
dozen of our best current publications, 
figure up the number of stories, and the 
number of articles in each, then study the 
character of the latter and see if you can- 
not help to fill this urgent editorial need. 

ee & 


A correspondent has come to me with an 
old, old question—a request for a definition 
of the difference between setting and at- 
mosphere, as they apply to the short story— 
or to fiction work in general. 

Not an easy question to answer. I really 
do not see how a definition could be given 
of the word “atmosphere” as used in this 
sense. It may be explained by illustration, 
and perhaps in a general way otherwise if 
one is allowed sufficient words. 

“Setting” is a term whose meaning may 
be more easily defined. It is a description 
of a place, and of the material objects that 
go to make up the immediate environment 
so that the whole may be visioned. 

Balzac was a master of this particular 
factor in fiction work, as he would use pages 
in describing minutely everything that went 
to make up the environment (setting) of 
his peop‘e ; but an editor today wou!d hardly 
tolerate his polixity. 

Atmosphere differs from this meticulous 
cataloguing by making an impression upon 
the mind rather than upon the eye. To give 
atmosphere is to convey a scene of peace, 
or its reverse, strife; of happiness, or its 
reverse, sorrow or melancholy; to show the 


luxurious side of life, or the reverse, the 
drab and poverty-stricken; to bring out the 
intellectual aspect of characters, or the re- 
verse, ignorance; to show virtue as a sur- 
rounding influence, or the reverse, crime or 
criminal instincts. 

But, as I said above, atmosphere can best 
be explained by illustration, and nowhere 
can the necessary and pertinent examples 
better be found than in the work of Robert 
Louis Stevenson :—Markheim, Will o’ the 
Mill, The Merry Men are stories that have 
their basis and genesis in atmosphere. 

K * aK 

Plausibility is a factor somewhat over- 
looked by many beginning writers. A good 
thing to do when depicting a situation is to 
go over the thing after it’s written and ask 
one’s self if the occurrence really could have 
happened just as narrated. This may seem 
a small point, and I imagine some one of my 
readers answering that fiction writing does 
not demand the exactness of a true nar- 
rative. 

This may be so, but good fiction does de- 
mand that the things told might possibly 
occur in real life. An i‘lustration of this 
came up in my recent correspondence. 

All editors are familiar with the story in 
which the young man rescues the girl from 
the back of a runaway horse, lifting her to 
his own saddle. The incident is as old and 
as timeworn as the sprained ankle in a love 
story. Recently I had this situation in a 
story submitted to me and took occasion to 
say to my correspondent that this was a 
feat of horsemanship not easily performed, 
and it wou!d be well to prove that the young 
man was equal to it because of training and 
practice. The characterization of the hero 
should be such as to prepare the reader for 
this coup. 

The answer I received was that the inci- 
dent was quite all right as the writer had 
often seen it on the movie screen! 

I did not argue the case further, although 
I might have said that I had seen a troup of 
educated seals go through a very wonder- 
ful performance on the stage of the Winter 
Garden. But this did not prove that seals 
in general would perform in like-manner 
in their native habitat. 
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Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


VI 


PLAYS—BUILDING THE PLOT 


In the two articles preceding this one we 
found that the first step in writing a chil- 
dren’s play is the choosing of a “theme,” 
and then of a “story” to carry the theme. 
That if we select George Washington as a 
theme, for example, the “story” would an- 
swer the question, What will the play tell 
about George Washington ? 

We now come to the third and final step, 
the building of a plot, the plot being that ar- 
situations, with appropriate 
characters, by which the story moves for- 
ward logically and inevitably from its be- 
ginning to its close, affording suspense and 
surprise, and, above all, interest. 

3efore we touch upon the actual work of 
constructing a p!ot let us repeat briefly cer- 
tain essential points touched upon in a pre- 
vious article. First is that both as to stag- 
ing and costuming the play must be kept 
extremely simple. More often than not 
children’s plays are produced in school 
rooms, where a teacher’s platform must 
suffice for the stage, with curtains hung 
from wires taking the piace of drops, with 
footlights entirely absent. It can be seen, 
then, that not only must the p!ot avoid 
scenes and business that require elaborate 
staging facilities, but that under such condi- 
tions costuming must be kept equally as 
simple. 

Likewise the lines must be kept simple, 
for the children who will take part in your 
plays often have had no training whatever 
in expression, so that the ideas which are 
given them to convey, as also the language 
in which they are clothed, will be such as the 
child would be apt to use in its everyday 
speech and play. Passages involving sub- 
tlety of thought or tense dramatic feeling 
should be especially avoided. 

The p!ay will not be dull or uninteresting 
for such a treatment—observe the natural 


rangement of 


drama which a child injects into the simplest 
forms of play, and the zest and earnestness 
with which in make-believe it dramatizes 
what to the adult are commonplacenesses, 
and you will see that, provided you have an 
interesting idea, and interesting things for 
the children to do and say, your play will 
be a success. 

But coming to the actual construction of 
the plot, it should be stated at the outset 
that here is no specific formula for plot 
building. You can plan it all before you 
start to write the play, which is the best 
way ; or you can give the plot an initial mo- 
mentum, just o get it started, then let it 
work itself out as you write. It is pretty 
much up to the individual author’s own way 
of writing. I myself usually work after the 
latter method, though firmly convinced that 
in most respects the former method is bet- 
ter, requiring less time and insuring greater 
technical perfection, though greater spon- 
taneity, more whimsicality of expression 
can be gained perhaps by letting the play 
work itself out—qualities which I especially 
seek in my own plays. Another writer, how- 
ever, might obtain probably the same qual- 
ities by using a different method entirely. 

Perhaps we can best study plot building 
by going through the construction of an 
actual plot—and I will use one of my own 
p!ays as an example, being more familiar 
with my own, of course, than with others’— 
a play with a “spring” theme, because I 
wanted a play for a spring issue of a chil- 
dren’s magazine. 

In this particular play, to effect at the 
very start just the atmosphere I desired as 
a background for the action, I wrote out my 
“story” and used it as a prologue, read be- 
fore the curtain in a half-light by a little 
girl costumed to represent a buttercup. This 
prologue was as follows, given here espe- 
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cially because it shows how the “story” can 
be developed after you have selected a 
“theme”: 

“In the Valley of the First Spring Flow- 
ers, the Buttercups have a legend that the 
most beautiful of their number is changed 
by the Queen of the Fairies into a lovely 
fairy. This accounts for there being so very 
many fairies. And it explains, too, why the 
fairies are all so lovely. This always takes 
place at night, when it is very, very dark. 
The buttercups try ever so hard to stay 
awake to see the Queen of the Fairies when 
she comes, but they are so busy dancing in 
the sunlight all day that they soon fall asleep 
from being so tired. 

“Then some fine morning they wake up 
and find one of their number missing. All 
are so disappointed that they soon grow 
sad, though they try to go right on smiling. 
One by one, though, their golden petals fall 
away, being carried this way and that by 
the soft breezes, until there are no butter- 
cups at all where once there were so many. 
Our little play takes place early in the eve- 
ning of a night, once upon a time, when the 
Fairy Queen came to the Valley of the First 
Spring Flowers.” 

This little story was, of course, based on 
no legend at all, but it served as the basis 
for an interesting plot in which fairies could 
be made use of. And since I was using 
fairies, the most natural thing in the world 
was to use a Cinderella motif. Here, then, 
is the plot: 

When the curtain rises Yellow Buttercup 
is discovered going about with a wand-like 
taper lighting up the wood, represented by 
trees painted on the drops. Presently 
Golden Buttercup comes past and asks if she 
thinks the Fairy Queen will come that night, 
and is told yes, and that with the lights lit 
they will not only be able to see her, but she 
won’t make any mistake in the dark and pick 
a Buttercup that really is not so pretty at 
all in the daytime. Buttercup by the Pond, 
for example—Yellow Buttercup laughs as 
her name is mentioned, because she is so 
plain, and yet looks at herself mirrored in 
the Pond all day, and thinks herself lovely— 
and if the Fairy Queen came and picked 
her in the dark! Golden Buttercup explains, 





though, that Buttercup by the Pond is beau- 
tiful, inside, and it isn’t herself she looks at 
a!l day, but the other lovely flowers mirrored 
there, at night gazing into the b'ue sky, for 
the stars there that smile down at her, beau- 
tiful sky-flowers. 

Yellow Buttercup only laughs again, and 
says she would just as soon see Hoppy Frog 
changed into a fairy as her. 

This dialogue is given for the purpose of 
exposition, that is, getting the story before 
the audience; it enables the audience to 
know of the three principal characters in 
the story, Buttercup by the Pond, Hoppy 
Frog, and the Queen of the Fairies, and to 
grasp the outstanding qualities of the three, 
and something of the parts they are to play. 
We are now ready for the action. 

Hoppy then comes onto the stage looking 
for Buttercup by the Pond, and Go'den But- 
tercup says he will go find her. A bit of 
whimsical dialogue follows between Yellow 
Buttercup and Hoppy, leading up to Yel- 
low’s going off the stage to find her, so that 
if the Fairy Queen does see her it will be in 
the light. Also it clears the stage for a song 
by a chorus of Frogs, to add interest to the 
play. The chorus leaves, and Hoppy pro- 
vides a whimsical pantomime by putting a 
spray of leaves around his head and make- 
believing he is a prince. Ina heavy voice he 
imagines a king bidding him as prince be 
seated at his right hand, and then in his nat- 
ural voice demurring, when Yellow Butter- 
cup enters leading “Pondy,” and ending a 
bit of ridicu!e by saying satirically what a 
wonderful “prince” he wou'd make. 

While this has been going on a little old 
woman, bent low, her face hid in a huge 
bonnet, enters and overhears Yellow, and 
also Pondy’s efforts to soothe his crushed 
spirit, telling him that the Queen of the 
Fairies could make a beautiful prince out of 
Hoppy. The little old woman comes for- 
ward and asks if the Queen of the Fairies 
could make her beautiful, too, and Pondy 
says, “But you are beautiful, now—your 
voice is—” which only brings renewed 
laughter from Yellow Buttercup. 

Golden Buttercup suddenly rushes in and 
announces that the Fairy Queen is lost, and 
that all the Buttercups are out trying to find 
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her. Hoppy starts to leave, saying he will 
go find her, but the little old woman stops 
him and says that none but a prince can 
find the Queen. Hoppy is crestfallen and 
says he wishes froggies had fairies, where- 
upon she tells him they do have, whereupon 
Hoppy’s costume drops to the floor and he is 
revealed as a beautiful prince. She explains 
to him that he was once upon a time a won- 
derful prince, but a bad fairy had changed 
him into a frog, saying he would ever be so 
til someone came who would be kind and 
gentle to froggies, believing that no such 
person would ever come. But Buttercup by 
the Pond had come, and now he could be a 
prince once more. 

Hoppy starts offstage to find the Fairy 
Queen, but she stops him and says he has 
found her, and she is transformed into a 
beautiful Fairy Queen before him, and says 
she gives to him her most beautiful fairy, 
3uttercup by the Pond. Yellow asks her if 
she isn’t going to change her, Pondy’s, looks, 
and she says no because she already is the 
most beautiful of all her fairies. Her other 
Fairies, she says, are looking for her, and 
for Pondy to find them and bring them in, 
but just then a chorus of fairies enter and 
sing a little song, with dance, which ends 
the play. 

It will be noticed that with the invention 
of a little “legend” about the buttercups I 
have used some of the old and tried themes, 
such as Cinderella and the Prince and the 
bad fairies, while, like a thread running 
through the play, is the lesson of the kind 
heart—not obtrusive, never stated, but 
rather suggested, all relieved by the three 
choruses and by touches of whimsicality 
running through the dialogue. 

Also, there is sufficient action provided 
by means of the several exits and entrances 
to keep one “situation” following another 
in fairly quick succession, so that the plot 
rapidly takes shape and moves forward 
logica‘ly to the end. 

This play runs to twenty-four hundred 
words, which is as long as a play should be 
—two thousand, for those plays to be pub- 
lished in magazines, is a better length. 


I would like to point out that a high key 
is pitched for this play by means of the pro- 
logue, fol!owed, when the curtain rises, by a 
chorus of buttercups—and it was my chief 
attempt to maintain this high pitch all the 
way through, using the kinds of words and 
ideas and allusions that would keep the 
imagination stimulated up to this high note. 

Finally, if you will read the above de- 
scription, separating in- your mind the sit- 
uations as marked by the entrances and 
exits of characters, you will see clearly how, 
as by a series of blocks, the plot went to- 
gether, all centering around the original 
statement of Yellow Buttercup’s, that the 
Fairy Queen might make a mistake in her 
choice if the wood were left dark. 


WE ALL LEARN 
By WriGcut FIeELp 


He’s first to the door when the postman 
comes ’round; 

He lets all the other mail fall to the ground, 

And swift from the room with a thick letter 


rushes, 

His pimply young features all covered with 
blushes. 

It might be all greenbacks the letter’s con- 
taining, 


For the look of pure bliss on his face that 

is reigning ; 

3ut alas, when he opens the missive, a 
stare 

Comes over his features, all blank with 
despair ; 

Can it be that some maiden his fond love 
has spurned? 

Immeasurably 
returned ! 


worse—his first poem’s 


3ut, after a while, 

He’ll take, with a smile, 
These offerings of Fate, 
That will scarcely beguile 
Him to wasting a moment 
In sighs that are vain; 
He’ll be too busy sending 
His stuff out again! 








Now, What Does 7hat Meanr 


Concise Definitions of Literary Terms 


By ALFRED RUSSELL 
ITT. 


Preciosity (adjective, precious).— An 
affectation of an over-refinement of liter- 
ary style. There is a note of derision in the 
word, for it assumes that the writer is more 
concerned with manner than with matter. 
The literature of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was dominated by writ- 
ers whose fastidiousness in matters of style 
gave it a shallowness that is unredeemed 
except for a few great figures like Milton, 
Swift, Johnson, Dryden (the latter great in 
spite of too great a concern with style), 
Steele, etc. It is difficult sometimes to tell 
where preciosity ends and great style be- 
gins. Stevenson and Walter Pater have 
been accused of it—but underneath their 
meticulous choice and arrangement of 
words was always a‘ thought that was of 
more importance than their style—and 
there we have probably a principle that will 
always help us identify preciosity in a 
writer. 


Style.—Style has never yet been ade- 
quately defined. Buffon, in the most famous 
definition yet given, said that “style is the 
man.” Yet this does not tell the story en- 
tirely. It would be closer to the truth to 
say that style is the manner in which the 
individual writer presents his matter—in- 
volving his choice of words; the more or 
less habitual arrangement of his words into 
phrases and clauses, and the arrangement 
of these into sentences ; the degree to which 
he shall use ornament or discard it: and all 
of this determined, not so much by his will, 
as by his personality seeking its natural and 
unwilled expression in writing. Every 
writer has his own style, therefore, and 
though the new writer will be influenced by 
the writers whom he studies, yet his style 
will be made up of various elements taken 
from these—all this, however, being sub- 
ordinated to another factor—his own per- 
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sonality. Thus, a writer may have read 
deeply of Johnson, Gibbon, Milton—mas- 
ters of what is known as the “grand style,” 
and his work take on an ornate, elaborate, 
highly colored and sonorous quality; but if 
he is more than a mere copyist, his person- 
ality will always dominate these, adding to 
them color, humor, severity, or what not, 
modifying the qualities taken on from 
others. The same thing is true if the writ- 
er’s predilections have been for the opposite 
of the grand style—the simple, unadorned 
style of Bunyan, Goldsmith, Defoe, Words- 
worth, Lamb, etc. One does not deliber- 
ately select a style as he would a pen or a 
typewriter; he devotes his efforts toward 
mastering the art of expressing his thoughts, 
and as he perfects this art, his personality 
steps in and selects the kinds of things 
he writes about, the kinds of words he 
uses and his method of putting them to- 
gether, and in an unobtrusive way affects 
the whole by its own color and flavor. 


Inversion.—The taking of words out of 
their natural grammatical sequence, com- 
monly found in poetry, where the writer 
must accommodate the syllables of words 
to the scansion of his lines. Formerly in 
poetry it was not regarded as a fault, but 
today it has come to be regarded as a sign 
of indolence or haste; the careful writer 
today spends more time on his work for the 
purpose of eliminating every possible in- 
version, than was true among earlier writers. 
In the eighteenth century writers like Cow- 
per even used inversion deliberately as an 
ornament of style. Sir Walter Scott seri- 
ously erred in this respect, and gave us 
poetry that offends every canon of good 
taste. Nobody defends this use of inver- 
sion today, however, and it is to be found 
chiefly in poems written by those who are 
not willing to take the time to eliminate it. 
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We may frown upon inversions like that in 
Drummond of Hawthornden’s sonnet: 
Of this fair volume which we World do name 


If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 
Of him who it corrects and did it frame— 


and yet the purist will find quite as bad an 
inversion in “When fields are brown and 
crops are garnered all,” by a modern writer, 
who in prose wrote with meticulous care. 


Conceit.—A term applied to a labored 
idea or comparison, ingenious, and some- 
times not unpleasing. It is chiefly associ- 
ated, however, with the post-Shakespearean 
poets, who went to absurd lengths to find 
an unusual idea to hang a poem upon. Ben 
Johnson’s “Drink to me only with thine 
eyes” was a product of this school, saved, 
however, by the loveliness of the image. 
The poem, now found in certain hymnals, 
in which the water blushes to behold its 
Lord, is another examp!e of this school. 
But it was easy for the conceit to degener- 
ate into the utmost absurdity, as when 
Quarles wrote of Christ’s human nature 
being “an umbrella to his divinity,” also 
declaring in the same vein: 


Repentance is the bucket, and mine eye, 
The pump unused (but in extremes) and dry. 


Dryden was guilty of one of the most ludi- 
crous conceits, as when he wrote of a young 
man who had died of smallpox: 


Each little pimple had a tear in it, 
To wail the fault its rising did commit. 


Attic.—Applied to a style characterized 
by classic qualities, such as simplicity, purity 
and good taste. The term derives from old 
“Attica,”» of which Athens was the center, 
and which produced the greatest writers of 
Greece—their work notable for all those 
qualities of good taste that we hold in such 
high esteem today. Addison, among the 
older writers, and Steele, and Walter Pa- 
ter among the modern, are exemplars of all 
that we mean by the term. 


Attic Salt.—Salt has long been used as a 
term for wit; Attic wit, therefore, is a 
highly refined wit, with an incisive quality 
in it that places it far above the give-and- 
take of ordinary repartee. The term has 
been applied to the wit of such men as Pope, 
Lord Chesterfield, Sheridan and Disraeli.’ 


Augustan.—A “Golden Age” in any 
country’s literature, when sophistication, 
polish and taste dominate the standards of 
the time. The term is an allusion to the 
Emperor Augustus, in whose reign Roman 
literature reached its supreme height in 
Ovid, Livy, Orace and Vergil. The period 
of Louis the Fourteenth is referred to as 
the Augustan Age of French literature, 
while in England the Augustan period is 
usually conceived to be the years covered 
by Dryden and Pope. Artificiality, polished 
wit, sophistication sum up the spirit of the 
literature of that period, as opposed to the 
naturalness and simplicity which were 
ushered in by Burns, Wordsworth, and was 
foreshadowed by Goldsmith, Collins and in 
a small degree by Gray, who, however, in 
the main would be classed as an Augustan. 


Cliché.—A stereotyped word or phrase, 
which has lost its meaning through over- 
use. “Riding to a fall,” “filled to the 
brim,” “after all is said and done,” “from 
the first to the last”—these are examples of 
clichés that cumber the work of new writers, 
gaining for them often the reproach of un- 
originality. The term “Cliché” is much 
used by the younger critics today who, in 
condemning the fault in others, unfortu- 
nately make a cliché of the word itself— 
it is difficult to find a criticism written by a 
critic under thirty that does not contain at 
least one appearance of the word! 


Limerick.—A five-line stanza of non- 
sense verse that first achieved fame with 
Lear’s “Book of Nonsense :” 


There was an Old Person of Rhodes, 
Who strongly objected to toads; 

He paid several cousins 

To catch them by dozens, 
That futile Old Person of Rhodes. 


Lear sometimes ended his last line with 
the same word as in the first line, as in the 
above example, sometimes with the second 
line. Later on writers changed the last 
line so as to have an entirely new rhyming 
word, which is the form chiefly used today, 
and which gives the stanza greater effec- 
tiveness. The form was first used in 1821, 
in “The History of Sixteen Wonderful Old 
Women.” 








Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The twenty-fourth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the 


novel by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and 
had two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ “Noah’s Ark,’ “The Untenanted Heart,” “The 
Man That Never Was,” etc. 


XXIV—SOME BROADER ASPECTS OF WRITING 


As I sit here in this great room of an old 
mansion, beside a quaint English fireplace, 
looking out of the long casement windows 
and over my stone balcony at the two fine 
mansions across Palace Court, with the Rus- 
sian Church on Moscow Road dimly out- 
lined through the drapery of a mild London 
fog for a late afternoon in autumn, I can’t 
help but fall to musing. I have been won- 
dering, for instance, what other calling out- 
side of literature could possibly have af- 
forded one in my circumstances this rare 
opportunity of being here in London today! 
The writer—what a gorgeous (I feel that is 
the only adjective in my present mood) job 
is his! 

It is true that one must achieve a certain 
portion of success before one can enjoy the 
fruits of it. 1 find it equally true, however, 
that most people do not know how to enjoy 
their success when they have achieved it. 
Which is just another of the little dramas 
of life that writers should know about. It 
is the old story of not making the best of 
one’s opportunities. 

Take the tour which, accompanied by my 
family, I am taking and enjoying at this 
moment. There are hundreds of other 
writers—-who possibly may not have met 
with such success, though possessing the 
talent for doing what shall be suggested— 
and have possibly a surprisingly small in- 
come from other sources, or “nest egg,” who 
could attempt a little tour of their own, and 
—granted ability, courage and hard work— 
could “get away with it.” 

Are you interested, Mr. Writer or Miss 
Writer? Very well. If you are in earnest, 
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Iam. I am talking, as I hope I usually do, 
with my. two feet firmly and practically 
planted on the ground, this time in Europe. 
I can give you facts and figures as we'l as 
fancies. 

So, get out your old kit bag and smile, 
smile, smile! 

I am assuming that you are going over 
alone, so my facts and figures will concern 
one writer-person. So, begin to pack your 
bag! Now, Article No. 1, to be placed in 
the bottom of the bag, will be ability to 
handle the job; capability is probab'y the 
better word, to write fiction, special articles 
and sketches. No. 2 should be a traveler’s 
checkbook containing not more than $1,000. 
I assume that you will spend not less than 
six months. If you are at all clever you can 
“make back” the above sum through your 
writing industry. 

Now as Essential No. 3, I want you to 
supply yourse!f with a camera. 

For many years I have been “sold” on the 
idea of a writer owning and using a kodak. 

I remember that the very first check that 
I drew for my “writing” in my journalistic 
career was for a kodak photograph of the 
collapse of a race track grandstand. The 
“writing” consisted of a caption to the pho- 
tograph over which I sweat literary blood— 
and which was not used. It was bought by 
The New York Herald, who paid me five 
dollars. I was thirteen years old at the 
time and the sum plus the bloated reputa- 
tion was stupendous. 

I will let you into a secret about the sale 
of foreign articles—what is wanted are the 
photographs! I could have made a goodly 
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sum of money from my previous trip, on 
which I was unable to “cash in,” if I had 
had photographs of all the places of interest 
I had seen. I was told that if I had photo- 
graphs they would buy them and furnish 
their own articles ! 

I don’t need to te!l you of the world-wide 
interest that photographs command today. 
The markets have multiplied a hundred- 
fold. The most insignificant newspaper 
today is without savor or sale unless it can 
boast of a few photographs. Each large city 
has its pictorial daily or weekly, made up 
almost entirely of photographs. Each Sun- 
day paper has its pictorial section. The mo- 
tion picture has no doubt roused and fed this 
insatiable appetite for “pictures,” “potted 
news,” I should call it, for hungry though 
lazy minds. Just as the motion picture has 
in a measure shown the public how it can 
enjoy the pith of a story by seeing it instead 
of having to think about it. The camera 
sees all, tells all. Nothing is left to the 
imagination! But that is the order of the 
day : canned products ; canned personalities. 
Vide photograph, radio et al. 

The point of my little flyer in moralizing 
is: Buy a kodak. Good pictures are always 
salable these days, plus an additional price 
paid for an even fair text accompanying, 
explaining and storyizing them. Learn to 
become an expert kodak-ographer at home 
first. 

Now we are ready to go abroad! 

I have been in England a little more than 
a month and I am frank to say that through 
the medium of the pictures that I have thus 
far taken I have laid the foundation for 
enough illustrated articles to pay the way of 
myself and family for the next couple of 
months at least. 

I trust you have such a thing as “a nose 
for news.” This implies an instinctive feel- 
ing for the right story to write about, the 
right picture to take and the right things to 
seek out. Success depends largely on your 
constant exercise of good judgment in these 
details. Your problem as well as your open 
sesame when abroad is to “link up Amer- 
ica,” meaning American interest, in that 
which you are photographing and writing 
about. 


For example: I land in Liverpool. All 
Europe is my oyster! What shall I photo- 
graph and write about that will be as inter- 
esting to a fed-up pubtic as it appears to the 
tourist ? 

Well, in the first place, I have made many 
photographs aboard the “Carmania,” taking 
care to pictorialize all the delights of a voy- 
age at sea on board a great Cunard ocean 
liner. I have photographed Captain Mac- 
Neil and I have photographed the deck- 
swabbers. And I have kept in mind the 
fact that next summer, it is prophesied, will 
be the greatest tourist summer in America’s 
history. A million people wi!l go abroad! 
Therefore, there are at least a million read- 
ers avidly looking for anything that will 
stimulate or feed them with facts or fancies 
regarding their projected ocean voyage next 
year. That means a market. That is half 
the inside “dope” in writing articles: Be 
half assured of a market before you prepare 
your article. 

Liverpool is only comparatively interest- 
ing to folks at home. Just a big maritime 
city like our own New York or Portland, 
for instance. But just outside Liverpool is 
one of the greatest commercial enterprises 
in the world—Port Sunlight. Now it so 
happens that Port Sunlight was created and 
built by Lord Leverhulme, whose art treas- 
ures are to be sold in America in February. 
Nation-wide interest is being shown. So 
here is a two-edged appeal, for aside from 
that, the Sunlight industries rank second 
only to the Ford factories in Detroit for 
magnitude. They have other features— 
such as the housing of their employes, that is 
unique in industrial history. It so happened 
that the traffic manager—the man in charge 
of all the enormous transportation of the 
plant—had once been a pupil of mine. He 
took me through every part of the works 
and entertained us royally. All I needed 
was my camera. I had it. Incidentally, I 
garnered enough material for several arti- 
cles, treating Port Sunlight from several 
angles. All this happened on the first day 
in England. 

Less than an hour beyond Port Sunlight 
lies the ancient walled town of Chester. 
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There are many Chesters in America of 
which this is the mother town. It is the 
finest example of a walled town in all the 
British Isles. It is a treasure house for an- 
tiques of the kind sought by Americans. 
It is too often passed by in the hurry to get 
to London. There is a picture at every turn. 
I jotted down the outline of an article that 
night. 

We spent the night at Chester and late 
the next afternoon pushed on to, where do 
you suppose? Stratford-on-Avon! On first 
thought your mind exclaims: “What a 
happy hunting ground for an article that will 
interest all Americans!” The second thought 
of the hundreds of thousands of “impres- 
sions” being ground out about Shakespeare’s 
country causes you to collapse. That is a 
place that has become too familiar almost— 
unless you can think of some new angle. 
I think I have managed to write Stratford 
seen from a new angle, at least a novel one. 
I hope some of you will be reading it before 
long. 

And so, with the essential aid of my 
camera, I ensnared four articles before I had 
spent three days in Merrie England. At 
this writing I have the makings of a dozen. 

I must not forget to mention that the 
fresh taking of notes daily largely contrib- 
utes to success. The point being to write 
about what you see, quite ignoring what 
3aedeker tells you to see. Using that phrase 
of mine you have read before: Tell it in 
“terms of emotion.” 





STOP KICKING 
By Epwarps A. DorsETT 


Probably the greatest curse an amateur 
author undergoes is the supposedly curse of 
receiving rejection slips. 

I remember the time when a rejection slip 
used to make my heart sink. I used to think 
utter failure was lodged in every corner of 
that four-cornered slip. But not now! 

Today I send out an average of four man- 
uscripts each week, knowing that they abso- 
lutely will not get a second reading. Of 
course, these scripts are not mussy, or sent 
in a slip-shod manner. And, to a certain 
extent, they are worth-while stories. But 
I'll send a love story to a detective story 


magazine, or a western story to a love story, 
or vice versa. 

I send these out with the hope of receiv- 
ing a rejection slip. For, on the back of a 
rejection slip one usually finds the exact 
needs of a publishing house. Such informa- 
tion is probably the most accurate, coming 
from hand to mouth, so to speak. 

Of course, don’t get the idea that today 
I’m disappointed every time I receive a 
check and elated with the sight of a rejection 
slip. The world wasn’t made that way. 
Neither was I. But I do mean that I don’t 
feel abso‘utely worth'ess at the sight of a 
rejection slip. 

Writing this reminds me of an incident 
that covered a period of two weeks. 

I wrote an article for one of America’s 
leading weekly magazines. I had hopes 
that it would sell. It didn’t. Instead the 
associate editor wrote me a wonderful let- 
ter, stating that it really was worth while, 
but that present needs were not for that 
style. He further stated that if I had beaten 
the mails by three weeks I would have been 
embarrassed by receiving a check. 

Did that letter do me any good? Not 
much. Their rejection slip would have done 
me more. So I hurried a letter back to this 
associate editor asking him for a rejection 
slip. I received the slip two days later (1 
happen to live near New York) and another 
letter from the aforementioned editor. From 
the tone of the letter I can imagine the laugh 
he got when I asked for a rejection slip. 
At any rate, asking for that rejection slip 
cost me twenty dollars, for I received an 
invitation to dinner during the next week, 
and, of course, after dinner I couldn’t let 
everything go at his expense. 

All of which means, in other words, don’t 
turn pale at the sight of a rejection slip. 
There are lots of things far more horrible 
than rejection slips. 

No acknowledgment at all, for instance. 





A TRIFLE CONFUSED 
Daughter : “Oh, papah, what is your birth- 
stone?” 
Father of Seven: “My dear, I’m not sure, 
but I think it’s a grindstone.”—Southwest- 
ern Collegian. 


The Mechanics of Humor 
By MALONE FARREL 


IV. 
THE “PARAGRAPH” 


The “paragraph,” while not indigenous as 
a definite humor form to America, yet, as a 
highly specialized feature of the American 
newspaper, has become real'y an American 
institution. Tradition has placed it at the 
end of the regular editorials, sometimes to 
fill out the column, as many of them as re- 
quired; other papers make a point of print- 
ing a certain number each day, then filling 
out the column with other matter of a mis- 
cellaneous nature. 

The subject matter of the paragraph is 
usual'y some topic of national interest, all 
the better if it be a subject that is of front- 
page interest. The crime situation, taxes, 
doings of Congress, divorce, Christmas and 
the rest of the holidays when they have top- 
ical interest, the theaters, the movies, inter- 
national relations—everything is grist that 
comes to the paragrapher’s mill provided it 
be of general interest. 

State and community topics also are ad- 
mitted. This article, however, has in mind 
the market for paragraphs as relates to the 
free-lance writer, and as his best outlet are 
the syndicates, which can use on!y material 
dealing with national interests, we shall 
proceed on the basis of the paragraph deal- 
ing with wide-spread topics. 

The treatment of the paragraph has be- 
come rather standardized. This is charac- 
terized chiefly by an air of drollery and good 
nature. The paragraph is never satirical or 
ironic; it never is cutting in its humor, but 
is mellow and good-natured, seeking to 
achieve its effects by gentle ridicule. 

The mood of the paragraph is often an 
intimate one. The paragrapher of the Ohio 
State Journal, for instance, makes use of his 
neighbors, and his wife, and his wife’s 
mother, sprinkling these themes in gener- 
ously with droll onslaughts on certain pet 


aversions, such as avacado pears, spinach 
and comments from the side-lines on the 
passing show. Even his friends and col- 
leagues are brought in to furnish copy for 
this splendid editorial feature. 

Other paragraph writers, on the other 
hand, adopt a more impersonal attitude 
toward their work, contenting themselves 
with a series of interesting observations on 
whatever is of current interest. 

The technique of the paragraph is sim- 
plicity. One common form finds a heading 
in the day’s newspaper, a heading, for ex- 
ample, that states a fact. In the common 
two-sentence paragraph, this fact is stated, 
or rather, re-stated, in such a way that it 
leads up logically to the “cracker” at the 
end. The Detroit News recent!y had this 
one: “‘Men who get things done shave 
daily. —Ad. This seems to dispose of Mr. 
Hughes, Poincare, King George and Santa 
Claus.” This came just before Christmas, 
so that it had a topical value. Here we find 
our old friends, “contrast,” “surprise,” at 
work in a very positive manner. The state- 
ment from the advertisement has formed in 
our mind a picture of the typical clean- 
shaven man of affairs, when immediately 
beside it is placed a picture of the tonsorial 
magnificance of Mr. Hughes and the rest. 


In this paragraph, too, there is another 
factor that is a very common ingredient of 
the paragraph, namely, exaggeration. The 
second sentence derives a very large part of 
its “kick” from the fact that the paragrapher 
implies a comp‘ete and sudden awakening 
from his former illusions as to the merit of 
whiskers and is ready to tell the world that 
he had been all wrong. 

The first sentence can be introduced in a 
variety of ways. The thought can be one’s 
own summing up of newspaper discussion 
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of a certain subject, as when one para- 
grapher said, “And so Americans are dollar 
chasers? Well, can Europe suggest any 
other method of getting money enough to 
lend?” Another paragrapher wou'd take 
this same idea and “hang” it on some, any, 
European paper, in order to heighten the 
effect, and it would be formed something 
like this: 

“‘Furope well knows that Americans are 
dollar chasers.—Le Temps. Well, can they 
suggest a better way of getting money 
enough to lend them?” 

Sometimes, too, one gets an idea for a 
quip that requires a peg of this kind to be 
hung on. It may not necessarily be a news- 
paper item, but may be represented as a 
statement by some person. A friend of 
ours, we!l known for the fun he gets out of 
prohibition, presented this quip one morn- 
ing in his paper: “ ‘What has become of that 
good old hymn, “Work for the Night Is 
Coming?” — Kalamazoo Preacher. When 
we all know that it has come.” The idea for 
the quip had come to him without any out- 
side stimulus, but in order to make the para- 
graph compact its thought compressed as 
much as possible, so that the “detonation” 
would be correspondingly greater, he made 
the first sentence up into a little bundle 
with the Kalamazoo tag, then added the lit- 
tle cracker. 

And in passing may we mention the Kala- 
mazoo allusion. There are, on the map of 
America, certain towns which by reason of 
their names are always good for a smile at 
least, they form part of the stock in trade of 
the paragrapher and other writers of humor. 
Ka!amazoo is one of them, and so is Ko- 
komo, and Oshkosh, and Keokuk. It does 
for the paragraph what the joke suburb or 
near-by town does for the “local gag” on 
the vaudeville stage—it is sure-fire stuff. 

For the beginner we recommend this two- 
sentence form, either with a direct credit, 
as in the ones above “quoted” from Le 
Temps and the Kalamazoo clergyman, or 
with the indirect credit, as in the Le Temps 
specimen before it was changed. And the 
better of the two forms is the former, be- 
cause it has the effect of separating the first 
sentence from the other, of making it stand 


alone, and of compressing the material into 
a compact bundle, all ready for the para- 
grapher to come along and set off with the 
match of his wit. 

Then we come to another form of quip, 
which consists, without an introduction by 
way of a first sentence, of an observation 
of a droll nature, as when a paragrapher 
observed last June that “Nobody ever 
flunks in a military review.” 

This form is particularly effective, if well 
done, and with a thought for brevity, be- 
cause it is so compact, because of its verbal 
economy. It cou'd have been the second 
part of a two-sentence paragraph; that is, 
the paragraph might have read something 
like this: “ ‘Few West Pointers flunk this 
year. —Newspaper Headline. We thought 
nobody ever flunked in a military review.” 

Old sayings, proverbs of the Poor Rich- 
ard type, may be drawn upon to advantage, 
as when the Columbia Record observed, “It 
pays to be honest. It pays even more than 
it costs.” 

We have been speaking of brevity as the 
very soul of paragraph wit. There are a 
few, a very few, writers who get their effect 
by just the opposite method of elaboration 
—an art that comes of long experience, how- 
ever, of a mastery of phrase. The para- 
grapher of the Ohio State Journal is notable 
among these, as witness the following ex- 
ample: “There are now more than 12,000 
men and women regularly employed as rec- 
reation directors in this progressive coun- 
try, but, of course, they can’t be on duty all 
the while, and we suppose the children con- 
trive to have considerable real fun in be- 
tween times.” 

In this form the writer takes plenty of 
room for building up background and at- 
mosphere; the effect is to build up in the 
reader’s mind, because of its elaborateness, 
an expectation of a smashing climax, where- 
as it gives us instead a gentle dig at the pro- 
fessional piay directors, and the laugh that 
follows is the result of such contrast. It is 
a splendid use of “under-statement,” which 
is just as powerful a rhetorical device as 
over-statement, which we found at work in 
one of the passages quoted above. 
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And now we want to touch in closing 
upon markets. The best outlets for the par- 
agraph are the syndicates, which are always 
looking for good paragraph material. It 
is a good plan to submit them in goodly 
quantities, and at frequent intervals, so that 
if they are good the syndicate editors will be 
impressed with the fact that you.can turn 
them out in quantities and with a well-sus- 
tained quality. 

And a good way to get practice, as also 
to attract attention to your work is, unless 
you are in a city where the papers have staff 
paragraphers, is to furnish them free to 
some one editor, then see that copies of the 
paper get to all the review magazines, like 
the Literary Digest—a method which has 
brought more than one paragraph into the 
limelight. When you find that you are 
turning these out without failure, you can 
even syndicate them yourself. And, besides, 
your idea sense will be developed to the 
point where you are turning out ideas that, 
as a sort of by-product, will be suited to 
the humor magazines. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE 


By Leon BLUMENFELD 





In writing, as in every other profession 
and calling, there are always persons who 
have passed the border line of green youth 
and thus embrace the impression that be- 
cause of this unpleasant fact they cannot 
succeed in their respective lines. “It is 
never too late to begin” is an adage that has 
little or no meaning to them. But why? 

Socrates, the sage of old, learned to play 
on musical instruments when he was well 
advanced in life. Age meant nothing to him. 
Cato, at eighty, undertook to study Greek. 
Plutarch, almost as late in life, learned 
Latin like a school boy. Theophrastus 
started his work on the characters at the 
age of ninety. Death ended his literary 
efforts. To come to more recent times, Peter 
Ronsard, who is often referred to as one 
of the fathers of French poetry, applied 
himself late to study. It has been related 
that he even rivaled many of the poetic 
masters and literary lions he admired. Ar- 


nauld retained his literary vigor until the 
day he died, which was at eighty-two, and 
Sir Henry Spelman, the learned antiquary 
and lawyer, did not begin his studies until 
he was fifty. Colbert, the eminent French 
statesman, returned at sixty to his Latin 
and law studies. The great Dr. Johnson 
applied himself to Dutch but a few years 
before his death. Then, there is the now for- 
gotten Marquis de Auclaire, who was once 
regarded as a remarkable prodigy. At the 
age of seventy he began writing poetry, 
and so meritorious was his output that his 
contemporaries dec!ared his verses were 
“full of fire, delicacy and sweetness.” Even 
Voltaire, who was not usually lavish in 
praise, declared that Anacreon, less old, 
produced less charming compositions. 

Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” were com- 
menced in his fifty-fourth year, and were 
not concluded until he was sixty-one, and it 
is related of Ludivicio Mona!desco that at 
the astonishing age of 115he wrote the mem- 
oirs of his time. This ingenious perform- 
ance was recognized by Voltaire, who, inci- 
dentally, was also remarkable to taking up 
new pursuits in old age. Dryden was writ- 
ing hard while in his sixties and turning out 
quite good work; and sixty in his day was 
considered very old. 

But perhaps the most surprising illustra- 
tion of old age allied to genius was that of 
the famous Michaelangelo. He preserved 
his creativeness until he was ninety. It is 
said that he represented himself in the de- 
vice of an aged man in a go-cart; this with 
an hour-glass and the motto, “An Cora Im- 
paro,” which translated, means, “Yet I am 
learning.” 

To come to our own day, we have had the 
late Anatole France, who was occupied al- 
most to the end, and the equally productive 
Thomas Hardy, who recently reached his 
eighty-third birthday. He is still with us, 
and is as active today as he was years ago. 
Wherefore let those who have run but a part 
of their course take heart of grace. Any- 
thing that has been done before can be done 
today, and ever after. This in spite of the 
discouraging fact that not few bad tunes 
have been played on an old trumpet, 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY 
What it Means to You— Read Here 


COMPLETE, practical, working library for all writers is incorporated 


in the six books described on these pages. 


Every sort of information 


you want and need to succeed in writing will be found in them— 
and the WRITER’S DIGEST will keep you posted monthly on the very 
latest market developments in your field. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET—Revised, 1925 Edition. 
Gives the names and addresses of all active publishers 
regularly in the market for short stories, serials, book 
manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying the 
kind of material each publisher wants. A highly special- 
ized, descriptive list. A writer must know the market for 
his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. (On 
the press. Place your advance order now.) 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES—By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a 
business, and clearly shows the great possibilities open 
to every ambitious writer of today. Every essential feature 
in building the short story is definitely outlined. She 
tells what editors want, and her suggestions are uniquely 
helpful. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS—By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide ex- 
perience in all branehes of literary work, and speaks 
with authority. The many valuable hints, combined with 
helpful instructive information, will teach the ambitious 
writer the art of putting together his ideas in such a 
form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 


THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS—By Henry 
Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for profes- 


sional writers, continuity, and scenario writers, students, 
and all persons who have a sincere and vital interest in 
the creation and production of photoplays. The author 
has written more than fifty successful photoplays, which 
is a testimony of his ability in placing before the student 
the qualifications and technique necessary to the prepar- 
ation of an acceptable manuscript. 


HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS—By Felix J 
Koch. Syndicating articles to the various newspapers 
is an exceedingly profitable field to every writer, and 
just how this fascinating work is carried on is fully dis- 
cussed and outlined in this book. The author tells how 
to develop the “‘story sense,’’ importance of the title, 
best way to make the article appeal to the editor, best 
methods of selling, ete. 


THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER MANUAL 
—By Harry V. Martin. Five hundred and forty-two 
questions that commonly confront writers—covering every 
phase of authorship—are answered clearly and concisely. 
The answers are given out of the author’s practical ex- 
perience during the many years in which he has made his 
living with a typewriter. The questions answered are just 
the kind that you and I have asked many times. It is 3 
reference book that every writer should own. 


These books are handsomely bound in gray cloth cover 
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Self-Made Filing Equipment 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 


My dear fellow writer, did you ever go 
into an office supply house and wistfully 
price that mahogany filing cabinet you want 
so badly? And did you purchase it? If 
you did, you will not be interested in this 
article; if you did not, you will learn how 
you can easily have the convenience if not 
the looks of that cabinet. Many times the 
owner of a simple filing system has sold his 
manuscripts when the owner of the expen- 
sive factory-made article has failed. 

First I shall describe my system. I use 
3x5 cards arranged in drawers as follows: 
The first drawer contains cards filed alpha- 
betically, each bearing a suggestion or idea 
for a future article. This is written on the 
card about one-half inch below the top. 
This leaves space for the insertion of the 
final title. The upper right-hand corner 
bears a number which refers to a page in 
the “Idea Book,” where skeletons of vari- 
ous articles are jotted down. 

The second drawer is arranged the same, 
but here the cards have received titles and 
indicate that the manuscripts are finished 
but awaiting illustration or other develop- 
ment. Perhaps the article in question is a 
seasonable one and an appropriate date is 
awaited for submitting it. Any manuscript 
which is held has its card in the second 
drawer. 

The third drawer is indexed by date. 
Twelve months and thirty-one days in the 
current month. When a manuscript is mailed 
the name of the addressee is entered upon 
the card, with the date, and this is filed 
under the date of mailing. If three or four 
months go by without a reply, the card 
which has moved far back into the index 
wi!l constantly remind you that an inquiry 
should be sent to the editor. 

When a manuscript is accepted, the date 
of acceptance and amount are entered upon 
the card and it is filed in the fourth drawer 
in alphabetical order. You may file under 
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the name of the journal accepting if you 
prefer. 

If a manuscript is rejected, it is mailed 
out again, and the card replaced in the third 
file, but if several rejections indicate the 
necessity for revision, it is filed in the fifth 
or miscellaneous drawer under “Revision.” 
This drawer will also contain any miscel- 
laneous data you may find convenient. 

The sixth drawer is a market index. 
Here purchasers’ addresses are filed alpha- 
betically. This facilitates finding addresses 
of given journals, but at times a market for 
a certain type of material is desired. This 
is accomplished in two ways. Cards of a 
different color are used for group addresses 
such as “Agricultural.” This card will bear 
only the name and address. A dozen or 
more addresses will be placed upon one card. 
As a further aid a small bit of colored 
gummed paper is placed across the top edge 
of the card and glued down. This will 
show a short line of contrasting color when 
the cards are filed. For example: in my file 
I use blue cards for individuals and white 
cards for groups. On my blue cards a red 
marker indicates news picture syndicates; 
green, technical journals; yellow, sporting 
journals; dark b‘ue, travel journals, and 
so forth. For this purpose I use kinder- 
garten gummed dots. These dots, about 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, 
come in assorted colors, ready gummed, at 
about thirty-five cents per thousand. With 
this system I can locate a given journal, a 
class or individuals of a class. 

This sounds like expense, doesn’t it? It 
isn’t! Go to some drug store or similar 
place and beg, borrow, or—no! Not that! 
Just beg or borrow or buy a half dozen 
cigar boxes of the same kind which are be- 
tween five and a quarter and five and three- 
quarters inches wide. The depth and length 
do not matter greatly. Paint these some 
dark color to cover the printing upon them 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Value of Quantity Writing 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly—Author “Narrative Technique” 


General Pershing’s efforts to write the 
story of his experiences in the World War 
were not long since being discussed in the 
publishing houses of New York. It seems 
he simply could not get the thing going. He 
tried to write first in Washington when still 
head of the army. It didn’t work. After 
being retired he moved to a quiet estate on 
Long Island and there, in retreat, he tried it 
again. Nouse. Something was wrong. He 
decided finally that he needed the stimulus 
of the scenes of conflict in France, and one 
summer went across and took up residence 
in a hotel near a sector of the former west- 
ern battle line of terrible memory. Once 
more he took pen in hand, and with notes 
scattered about him, his eyes gazing off on 
fair fields once convulsed with the horrors 
of war, attempted to write. In vain. Noth- 
ing came of it. His sword was mightier 
than his pen; he gave it up and came home. 

What was the matter with General Per- 
shing as an author? For American readers 
his war experiences probably transcended 
those of all others in interest. He had time, 
leisure, inclination and, doubtless the offer 
of a fortune in money from many publish- 
ers for the manuscript. What did he lack? 
The answer is easily given: he wanted only 
the habit of writing. He faced the problems 
of ordering his thoughts, selecting salient 
details, depicting character, being sincere, 
and those problems, encountered all at once, 
floored him. If General Pershing had dur- 
ing his active military career had a prac- 
tice of writing out his experiences, even 
though no one else ever saw them, it is pos- 
sible that his war memorials would now be 
a pubtished masterpiece. 

How neatly this little story illustrates the 
vaiue of writing to the writer! The sim- 
plest and profoundest advice that can be 
given to any aspirant for literary fame is: 
The best way to learn to write is to write. 
And apparently nothing is harder for the 


beginner to believe or to act upon! I sup- 
pose all editors and successful writers will 
agree with me that the most desirable qual- 
ity in fiction and the most difficult to achieve 
is what is known as “the breath of life.” 
How secure this quality? Surely by com- 
ing close to the truth. How come close to 
the truth? By practice in putting down on 
paper the truth as you see it. 


Among younger writers, and others not 
so young, who have not succeeded, there 
are a hundred false theories about the way 
to secure this quality of “the breath of life.” 
It is something you are born with; it is a 
matter of close observation, of knowing 
many people, of studying words, of much 
reading, of analyzing great fiction, of mas- 
tering psychology, of having a noble char- 
acter, of using a certain kind of typewriter 
of smoking a certain brand of cigarette— 
all, all vain, empty, futile. The way to get 
people on paper is to get them on paper. 
These other ways of trying to turn the trick 
are, so far as my exerience with writers 
goes, rationalizations of laziness, a species 
of self-deception in trying to avoid the labor 
of creative writing. 

In my mail today is a letter from a man of 
leisure who for months has been yearning in 
vain after literary success. He says: 

“I’m in trouble again. Can’t get down to 
work. Have tried to, and find the product 
worse than awful. What on earth do you do 
when you get that way, or don’t you ever get 
that way? My inclination is to get away from 
the machine and do a walk and—I have only 
begun! Alas, I think I'll try my method, that 
of a weak lackwill, and play hookey and shake 
a few legs.” 

Such a student of our art doesn’t want to 
write; he wants to walk. “Inspiration” ap- 
parently doesn’t come on the walks. 

Here is a still franker confession of a 
would-be writer’s inability to establish a 
habit of writing: 

“I can write, but I don’t. I begin fairly 


well with a good title; I write a litthe—then, 
then, I don’t finish it. All my stories are like 
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the Welsh Cats: I tell my friend that I pop 

them into a box under my bed. She is going 

to get me a bed with no legs. . . . My 

Muse comes to me and whispers, ‘Let’s get to 

work’ — and I take her down into my beau- 

tiful woods and fields and drown the Lady. 

Then I sit or walk, just being happy, and 

don’t do a stroke of work!” 

Both these hopeless amateurs doubtless 
think that fate has cruelly conspired against 
them in making the work (writing) they 
love pecutiarly difficult for them. And yet 
the great Dumas wrote: “The trouble is to 
get the damn thing on paper.” “Everyone 
knows,” wrote Robert Louis Stevenson, 
“what wonders tireless perseverance works ; 
it’s a commonplace, and yet how rare it is 
to find anybody doing it. What genius I 
had was for work.” 

One young writer seeking advice told me 
his troubles in great detail. He couldn't 
plot. Was he a realist or a romanticist? 
Should he travel to widen his intellectual 
horizon? How could he write and earn a 
living, too? My advice was: “Get up at 
four in the morning and do your writing 
before you go to work.” After several days 
of silence I heard from him. It was the 
dead of winter. He wrote: “I hate you. I 
nearly freeze; but it’s working.” 

A less honest and heroic woman student 
of mine gave up when faced squarely with 
her inability to establish a habit of daily 
writing. Too vain to admit her weakness, 
she rationalized it as something admirable, 
as weak people generally do. “Whether | 
write my dreams or not,” she assured me, 
“they are masterpieces and they link my soul 
with God.” 

The trouble with all such literary failures 
is that they want to build their houses be- 
fore they have secured their bricks and mor- 
tar. It’s a trick of the mind, a false con- 
ception of literary method, and, if persisted 
in, it’s fatal. They want to write the whole 
before they have produced the parts. They 
haven’t patience with parts. They think 
that every writer begins with page one and 
plows along steadily to the final page. 
Writers of great experience and high ability 
sometimes write this way, but they devel- 
oped such skill at the beginning by writing 
fragments, parts of stories, isolated studies. 


The idea for a story, let us say, has come 
to you. 

Without knowing what the plot is or how 
it will come out, certain scenes, settings, epi- 
sodes will flash into your mind. Grab these 
fragments and put them down on paper. 
Don’t wait until the plot is completed; don’t 
wait to discuss it with somebody ; don’t wait 
until you “understand” it better; don’t wait 
until you have more time or feel better. 
Write it down and write it down now. 

I say this with vehemence because post- 
ponement of actually committing ideas to 
paper is the prize habit of most writers who 
fail. A literary idea unwritten is an idea 
not half possessed. After a brief interval 
of times it may easily be lost forever. The 
most pathetic spectacle in the literary world 
is the writer who doesn’t write. He has 
“grand ideas”—“especia'ly in the morning,” 
as one of them explained to me. He wastes 
hours, days, planning the use to which he 
will put a certain idea when he “sees how it 
should go”. 

Very few seasoned writers can do this 
sort of thing; beginners should not. In 
most cases they cannot know exactly 
what they have in the way of an idea until 
it is written down. The first rough writ- 
ings are to them what the rough charcoal 
sketches are to the painter. They help to 
focus attention on essentials. They give, 
moreover, a facility that is absolutely inval- 
uable when the time for the big perform- 
ance arrives. 

The average beginner may well expect to 
write a million words before he will have 
noticeable facility in style. Facility means 
shortening the distance between the idea, or 
better, the effect, and its execution on paper ; 
or, to change the figure, it means a mini- 
mum of friction in the operations of putting 
effectively on paper a given idea or effect. 

The more detailed information I get as to 
the things successful writers actually do (as 
distinguished from the things that are often 
written and believed about them) and com- 
pare it with the actual deeds of young writ- 
ers, the more I am convinced that the thing 
to be envied in the successful writer is not 
so much his “genius” or even his “person- 
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ality” as it is his willingness to write for 
the sake of writing in his years of appren- 
ticeship. The painter spends years at his 
drawing, the pianist a like amount of time 
at his scales, but the writer too often thinks 
he has adopted an art without these labo- 
rious preliminaries. Not so. You can no 
more write good stories without playing 
literary scales than you can execute a 
Brahms concerto on the piano without your 
years at the keyboard. 

I remember a story about Francisque 
Sarcey, famous French dramatic critic, 
which thrilled me when I was in college. He 
and his pal, Abel, came down to Paris from 
the provinces determined to ascend the lit- 
erary heights. They secured a room to- 
gether and, as Sarcey’s biographer states, 
they kept the neighborhood supplied with 
wrapping paper by the volume of pages they 
scribbied and threw away! Many and many 
an idea or fancy they committed to paper 
for sheer joy of the exercise and without 
having the slightest notion of what théy 
would do with the work when finished. 

Nothing is more subtle or more certain in 
the whole realm of letters than the facility 
to be gained by writing done solely as prac- 
tice in self-expression. A struggling and 
earnest young writer whose greatest error, 
only error, so far as I could see, was in in- 
sisting on sweeping into a big story every 
time she faced her typewriter, stated her 
difficuities to me thus: “I find it difficult to 
swing over directly to the full-length writ- 
ing of my story after finishing my plan. 
Surely there must be another step to take 
between the making of the plan and the final 
writing which would make clear a correct 
choice of scenes, point of view, choice of 
words, etc. I seem to be able to visualize 
the who!e with such vividness that the es- 
sential details necessary to actual writing 
escape me.” 

By “another step” the student here meant 
a mental dexterity which could be acquired 
by reading a book or taking a course of in- 
struction, of doing something, in other 
words, than actually writing out the sep- 
arate scenes of her stories as they first 
struck her imagination. It can’t be done. 


The facility she sought can be acquired only 
by playing the literary scales. It’s hard 
work, but—well, Mrs. Mary Heaton Vorse, 
when asked what her “system” of writing 
successful stories was, answered: “I have no 
system. I merely make copious notes and 
put them away carefully. I have no use for 
all this talk about inspiration or tempera- 
ment. Bunkum. Writing is hard manual 
labor, the kind of labor man was condemned 
to do when he was expelled from the Garden 
of Eden.” 

I have been compelled for my sins as a 
teacher of writing to examine vast quantities 
of this “free writing” done by literary stu- 
dents in training. A glimpse at some of it 
may help you to see what it shou!d consist 
of in your own case. Let me quote from 
the notes of two young women writers of 
quite promising gifts but of widely different 
The first writer is highly 
I find 


temperaments. 
objective, unimaginative, a realist. 
this among some of her first notes: 


The Cullums came Friday evening. I have 
been having a genuine bilious attack, Coué 
notwithstanding. Oh, it was a real one; in- 
stead of eating dinner, I lay and tried to 
concentrate on how grand and glorious I felt. 
John wanted to ‘phone and call it off, but I 
knew they had hired a mother’s helper to let 
them out, so I insisted that I would be all 
right. . . . Well, I sat up almost on top of 
the fire and shivered and shook and tried to 
be entertaining as long as I could, and when 
I couldn’t hold up my head another second, 
I went and lay on the. davenport and talked to 
Martha. About ten o'clock I chased John 
into the kitchen for refreshments, fearful 
stuff, whipped cream and cheese and con- 
serve—ugh!—and when the three of them 
were comfortably gathered around the tea 
table, I went to sleep. The next thing I heard 
they were saying, “Don’t wake up, Elsie.” 
They were going home. It was twelve o'clock. 
Quite a new way to entertain—shows I’m sort 
of a fifth wheel. 


Realists succeed in the measure they learn 
to exploit the life nearest to them, their 
memories of actual sensations. This writer 
was dealing with matters “close at home” 
with a vengeance. By such writing she be- 
came accustomed to thus exploiting what is 
reality to her. The second writer exempli- 
fies the subjective, or highly imaginative 
type of writer. Her kind are the opposite 
of the realists and, to succeed, must grow 
accustomed to exploiting their dreams, the 
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things that are not but might be. The fol- 
lowing sketch she produced rapidly as a 
class exercise to illustrate the trait flirta- 
tiousness: 


Karrisima turned the diamond on her finger 
and watched it wink coldly in the moonlight. 

“You are quite nice to me, Conroy,” she 
smiled into the eyes of the man beside her. 
“T adore you.’ 

The man put his arms around her and drew 
her close. “Say it’s going to last, Karrisima, 
dear heart; say that you will adore me to- 
morrow, a million tomorrows. Tell me that 
those eyes, that dear smile are going to settle 
down to one victim from now on.” 

She drew slightly away from him, her eyes 
mistily radiant, on his face. “Forever,” she 
murmured, nestling closer again. “Forever, 
till death do us part.’ 

A young man with silver wings on the 
breast of his tunic stepped to the balcony and 
blinked in the darkness. “Is Miss Grant 
about?” he asked. “Oh, there you are, splen- 
did; this is our dance.” He smiled as Kar- 
risima rose from the darkness and came 
toward him, hands outstretched. She turned 
and gave the hand of her fiance one final 
ecstatic pressure, a pressure that cried for- 
ever, forever. Then she was swept away in 
the arm of the English aviator. 

Karrisima looked up into his face as they 
danced, then dropped her lids. “You're quite 
new around here, aren’t you?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, quite. I-just landed from Eng- 
land this morning. This is my first taste of 
the American Country Club.” 

“I adore new things,” she whispered, and 
nestled closer in the curve of his arm. 

“Oh, I say now, that’s rather nice of you.” 
As the music ceased he led her through one 
of the long French windows to the balcony. 
Karrisima had just time to slip the new en- 
gagement ring from her finger and into the 
bodice of her gown, before she felt her left 
hand taken in both of his. “I say, what about 
love at first sight? Do you believe in it?” 
he was saying. 

Karrisima fluttered her hand in his. “Oh, 

it must be wonderful” she murmured softly. 
“I’ve never been in love, but it must be divine.” 

The man’s hand was under her chin, tilting 
her face up to his. “Look into my eyes, little 
Karrisima, look into my eyes and say, ‘l love 
you, Ian.’ Say it, dear, say it. I am waiting.” 

Shyly her eyes lifted to his face: “I love 
you, Ian.” 

Seconds, centuries later, a man’s voice broke 
in upon them: “Snap out of it, Karry; this 
is my dance.” 

“Forever thine,” Karrisima whispered hur- 
riedly into the English ear beside her. She 
pressed his hands with a pressure that said, 
forever, forever. 

Karrisima swayed with a soit, clinging 
voluptuousness against the man dancing with 
her. “Karry,” he cried, tightening his hold 
about her, “you can say more when you dance 
than was ever written. I could almost believe 


you were in love with me, damned if I 


couldn’t. How about it?” 

“T could not begin to say what I feel, Clay, 
dear,” she murmured softly. 

“This way out,” Clay said quickly, and 
piloted her through a long French window to 
the moonlit balcony. 


Not a!l “free writing” shows as much 
order as these quotations. It would prob- 
ably fail of its best effect if it were as con- 
sistently in order as this. More often it is 
at its best a disorderly jumble of quickly 
expressed “raw impressions.” Here, for in- 
stance, is a glimpse of a great bulk of such 
practice writing done a year ago by a woman 
whose stories have just begun to sell: 

Last night my husband lectured me on the 
impropriety of allowing my parties to become 
too lively—I who am the propriety of decorum 
when he is around and when he isn’t. His 


fault is to make the guests go in and eat 
too soon; he does it so he can tell them his 
stories. 

A bottle of Bicardy rum has disappeared 
from our cellar which is a shelf in the sun- 
roons closet. It was mine. 

When this hour of ruining my reputation 
fs ended, I shall go dig in my garden. I hope 
I don’t find any spiders. 

Poor Mary! Last night Dolly asked her if 
her marriage was coming off as bad as re- 
ported, and Mary said: “I just wish you had 
to live for a week with my own dear, six- 
foot, bewhiskered, eternally intoxicated mate.” 


The chaos of this is sufficient to indicate 
the difference between literary expression 
and a great story. The latter you may never 
write; certain'y you won't if you don’t do 
the “expressing” and if you do the express- 
ing with enough freedom it is quite possible 
that you may some day do a few really good 
ones. 





PITY YE POOR ED 


It is reported that one of the fastidious 
newly married ladies of this town kneads 
bread with her gloves on. This incident 
may be somewhat peculiar, but there are 
others. The editor of this paper needs 
bread with his shoes on; he needs bread 
with his shirt on; he needs bread with his 
pants on, and unless some of the delinquent 
subscribers to this “Old Rag of Freedom” 
pony up before long, he will need bread with- 
out a damn thing on—and Wisconsin is no 
Garden of Eden in the winter time.—Mel- 
rose (Wisc.) Chronicle. 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 








DEAR Forum Epitor: 

I’ve decided that it’s about time I cast 
my vote with the multitude in wishing the 
Writer’s Dicest its due. A more inspiring 
and well-wishing friend there never was. 
And never will be! 

Noting Miss Wilkens’ letter in the Sep- 
tember number, I, too, am a young ’un! 
Made my first sale when but seventeen, 
three years ago. That first check ($1.50 for 
three lines of greeting verse) prompted 
dreams of “easy money ;” but I’ve learned 
that the “first hundred checks are the hard- 
est!” Since then I have gloried in endorsing 
many small checks for poems, jokes and 
rewards for my efforts in prize contests. 

A Digester of Tue Dicest! 
Myron W. JoHnson. 
549 35th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Forum Epitor: 

I think that I have reached the seventh 
heaven of delight. Are you wondering why ? 
Well, this morning instead of finding that 
much hated rejection slip I found in its 
stead, a check. The amount? Please don’t 
mention it. If I had to live on that I should 
surely “be no more” by the time you read 
this, but that is not the point. What I want 
to say is that that check, small as it is, lifted 
me from the pit of discouragement. It put 
new life into me and made me want to work 
harder than ever. So much for that. Now, 
I wonder if there are any writers near Law- 
rence who would care to write and ex- 
change opinions with one who is not quite 
out of her teens but who is anxious to make 
a name for herself in the writing field. 

SALLY MELVEN, 
P. O. Box 43, Lawrence, Mass. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 
I live in a place called Dreamy Draw, 

I doubt if you’ve heard the name before; 
Whether you have or whether you’ve not, 





It really doesn’t matter a jot. 
It’s very quiet and very still, 
And nothing happens to give one a thrill; 
The only part of the day that’s sweet 
ls the heavy tread of the mailman’s feet. 
There’s sometimes a letter—often a bill, 
Of circulars, too, we have our fill. 
But always, yes always, it gives me the pip, 
To receive a darned rejection slip. 
So, editor, when this you see, 
Breathe forth a little prayer for me. 
And now my plaintive song I’ve sang, 
I’m Nora Hammersley hyphen Laing. 





Drar FoLks: 

A few years ago I got the writer’s fever 
and tried, without any training, to write 
stories. My awakening was sad but bene- 
ficial; I realized that I had to be trained for 
writing if I'd ever make a success at the 
game. I’m a Palmer student, on my first 


assignment and enjoy it very much. It was 


through reading the Writer’s Dicest, that 
I came to take up the study of writing. 

The Dicest is fine and I enjoy it so much; 
in fact, some of the articles seemed to have 
been written for my benefit alone; especial- 
ly, the ones by Thomas H. Uzzell. 

I wonder if there is any student writer 
who wou'd like to correspond with me? I 
believe it would be a benefit to both of us. 

ALMA SHOWALTER, 
224 Bryan St., Houston, Texas. 





Dear Forum Fovks: 

I’ve enjoyed reading your experiences as 
recorded in “The Forum,” which forms no 
small part of the great value of the Writ- 
ERs DicEest each month. While I don’t pose 
as a writer, I have been at the “game” for 
about six years, rather steadily, and think 
it the greatest, most enjoyable hobby on 
earth. I’ve found the editors to be very 
agreeable folk, and am always interested in 
hearing from writers, whether beginners or 
experienced. 
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I’ve noticed that some “Forumites” would 
like to correspond with other writers. This 
seems a very helpful idea. I’d be pleased to 
hear from others who are ambitious to suc- 
ceed and especially those interested in writ- 
ing for the religious press. I’ll try to an- 
swer all letters received. 

CHESTER E, SHULER, 
2027 Swatara St., Harrisburg, Pa. 





Dear Epitor: 

The Salem, Oregon, Writers’ Club re- 
cently entertained seventy-five members of 
the Northwest Poetry Society (branch of 
the Poetry Society of America) at the 
beautiful home of Mrs. Claudius Thayer, 
intimate friend of Harry Noyes Pratt, 
former editor of Overland Magazine. A 
splendid program was arranged by Mrs. 
Alice Weister, a Portland (Oregon) artist 
and poet. Distinguished guests present were 
Guy Fitch Phelps, world-traveler, lecturer, 
and author of many volumes of fictional, 
historic, and sociological books; Theodore 
A. Harper of New Zealand, author of 
“Mushroom Boy” and other volumes; An- 
thony Euwer, nationally known artist and 


illustrator, and whose poetic works include. 


many volumes; Robert Swayze, literary 
editor of the Oregon Daily Journal; Dr. 
Carl Gregg Doney, president of Willamette 
University, and contributor to Collier's, and 
Chas. J. Lisle, western newspaper man and 
frequent contributor to the editorial depart- 
ment of Collier’s. 
EpnaA GARFIELD, 
Member Bookfellows of America. 





Miss Pearl Puckett, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
would like to get in touch with some of you 
Omaha people who write. Her address is 
516 No. 41st Street. 





DEAR Forum EpitTor: 

I am interested, as a literary student, in 
forming a club, or whatever-you-will-have, 
of others in the same.thrilling predicament. 
Any person not having already achieved 
some measure of elusive success in Author- 
ship is urged to call any Friday or Saturday. 

Joun DELLACROCE, 
Room 501, 32 Union Sq., New York City. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Dear Day’s WorKERsS: 

Will someone please explain to me just 
what “free verse” is? That term tantalizes 
me from almost every copy of the DicEst 
and from newspapers and magazines. I 
wish also that a sample verse could be 
given. 

White I have the “floor” I take great 
pleasure in saying how much the WRiTER’s 
DIGEST instructs, encourages, and inspires 
me. I got a good laugh from F. M. W’s 
article on anti-discouragers. I am following 
his advice, but predict that he will not be 
writing anti-discouragers much longer. 

Mrs. Marie J. MAHER, 
639 Seventh St., Ogden, Utah. 





THE POET WRITES TO HIS 
LADY-LOVE 
By FLossie Fairh SHEAD 
Heart oF My Heart: 
I have gowned you with phrases— 
Beauty-drénched things from the depths 
of my soul; 
All night on the hills have I gathered Love’s 
daisies 
To scarf your white shoulders. 
dered the knoll 
In poetic mazes, and caught the sun’s can- 
dles 
To fashion your cloak; 
mountain’s feet 
Came the first tears of morning to shine 
on your sandals. . . 
Oh, why are you cold to my poesy, 
sweet ? 


I’ve wan- 


from the high 


Her REPLty. 
My FRIenp: 
It is true you have clothed me with phrases, 
And shod me with crystals. But say— 
don’t you know 
One gets rather chilled in a gown of Love’s 


daisies, 
On these frosty mornings of twenty 

below? 
Each day I grow weaker on Love’s manna 

merely, 
So, here’s my decision—although it 


sounds rash— 
Don’t bore me again—and I mean it sin- 
cerely— 
Without a fur coat and a bucket of hash! 
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Have you a graveyard 
of ideas Pr 


SOME quiet, dusty closet corner, perhaps, where your half- 
finished stories lie buried. Tucked away in a letter-file 
marked ‘Personal’? you probably have manuscripts which 
were once the firstlings of your heart. Why did you lay 
them away? Lack of confidence in your story-writing ability 
—the press of time— indifference ? 


Whatever the reason, you who have ideas that have been 
worked into stories are potentially a writer of stories that 
sell. Your imagination can be your servant. You can direct 
it to a market. You can dig out a story from almost any 
source—and develop it with an intensity that grips like a 
fist. Word by word, sentence by sentence, you can build up 
a story of singular force. 


Here is where the Palmer Institute of Authorship can 
help you. It can teach you narrative technique, give your 
stories the professional touch, show you what to do to get 
them bought and paid for. Through its text-books, lectures 
and criticisms you will learn in a short time to turn those 
half-finished manuscripts into salable stories. 


It’s not easy. But it has been done and you can do it. 
Why not get into the magazines where your readers number 
tens of thousands? There certainly is satisfaction in seeing 
your name under something you've written. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 1s-Bl 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. | 
Please send me, without expense or | 

obligation, full information about your 

home-study course in— 
() Short Story Writing 
LJ English Expression 


This coupon will 
bring you com- 
plete information 


Name 
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Writing Five-Dollar Bills 


By R. A. 


Yes, sir, I’ve just written one and it took 
me less than an hour to do it! 

In the past few years I’ve written a few 
hundred of them. 

What’s the secret? 
—just “sales” letters. 

Seriously, though, here’s a highly profita- 
ble sideline for student writers. One that 
is susceptible to development in practically 
any sizable community. 

There’s hardly a business house of any 
size that doesn’t send out a sales letter 
periodically. The manufacturer wants to 
tell about a new product or a reduction in 
prices. The wholesaler desires to announce 
a new line of merchandise. The banks are 
constantly urging their depositors to join 
vacation or Christmas clubs. The merchants 
want to announce special sales or cal! at- 
tention to gifts or seasonable articles. Real 
estate and insurance: agents are constantly 
loading the mails with “sales” letters. And 
these are just a few of the types of busi- 
ness houses who are constantly going after 
business with a two-cent stamp. 

Who writes all these letters? The Lord 
knows! But if you take the trouble to 
read most of them it is pretty evident that 
there is a big and urgent need for someone 
to do a better job. 

From my experience it is unquestionably 
true that the average business man is a 
mighty poor letter writer—from a sales 
point of view. In most cases he readily 
admits it. He is frequently anxious to find 
someone who can take the facts concerning 
his product or proposition and write a truly 
human and interesting letter about them to 
his customers. 

The reason for this is mainly that he lacks 
understanding of people’s minds. Of his 
product and the policies of his business he 
is intimately conversant. But, to tell these 
cold facts with a spark of human under- 
standing is beyond him—and he knows it. 
I have had a number of big, successful 
business men tell me that they would rather 
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It’s no secret at all 


BREWER 


be shot than have to write a sales letter. At 
all ordinary business correspondence they 
never falter—but the minute they think in 
terms of a “sales” letter they are tongue- 
tied. 

While the writing of productive sales 
letters is a highly specialized work there is 
no reason why you should not be able to 
render a really valuable service to your 
local concerns. 


It is not within the scope or province of 
this article to attempt to tell you how to 
write successful sales letters. However, 
there are certain pointers which may he!p 
you in this work. In the first place, the 
best way to secure this type of work is by 
direct solicitation or by mail. If you choose 
the latter method you will have an oppor- 
tunity to find out whether you can really 
write sales letters or not. 

Pick out an aggressive retailer, for ex- 
ample, and offer to write him a sales letter 
covering any phase of his sales activity he 
wishes to stress. 

If you are successful you will find that 
it will soon be unnecessary for you to 
solicit business—it will come to you. That 
is one of the best features about the selling 
of sales letters. At the present time I re- 
ceive a gratifying number of calls every 
month from various concerns who want a 
sales letter to accomplish one thing or an- 
other. It’s a repeat business—and profit- 
able. 


When you have secured a commission to 
write a sales letter assume the role of a 
reporter. Have a talk with your customer. 
Get him to tell you everything about his 
product or the service he has to offer. Ask 
him about the kind of people who buy it 
and particularly why they should prefer his 
product or service to any other. 

In the case of a manufacturer or 
jobber you can usually obtain a catalog or 
illustrated literature describing the article 
which will give you a wealth of ideas. 
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I remember, in one instance, a distributor 
for a certain brand of cast iron pipe gave 
me a very comprehensive book on the mak- 
ing and qualities of this product. After 
studying it over I could see the opportunity 
of writing a separate letter around each 
point. I made an outline covering twelve 
letters—one a month—and submitted it to 
him. The result was that I sold him the 
entire series. They took a little over a day 
to write and I col!ected sixty dollars for my 
efforts. 

When you have decided on the points you 
want to bring out in your letter stop and 
think of your audience. Remember, writing 
sales letters demands a consideration of 
your audience just as writing fiction does. 

You can’t appeal to the smart set in the 
same language you would use in selling 
monkey wrenches to garage mechanics. 

Above all, be natural. Don’t strive for 
“clever” unusual grammatical constructions. 
Picture, if you can, the type of man or 
woman to whom you are writing. Imagine 
you are seated next to them and tell them 
in plain, simp!e, believable phrases what you 
want them to know about the article you 
have to sell. 

Try to translate the value, the usefulness, 
of this product to them from their point of 
view. A woman is not so interested in the 
fact that a washing machine has enc!osed 
spiral gears as she is in that it will save her 
the drugery of wash-day and make life 
more pleasant. 

Everyone who receives a letter is, by in- 
stinct, curious to know who is writing to 
them and what it is that they have to say. 
That much is in your favor. You have the 
reader’s interested attention from the start. 
It is up to you to hold it. Either your 
message will be read with interest and be- 
lief or it will land in the waste-paper basket 
as “another one of those advertising let- 
ters!” 

Therein lies the art—to subtly suggest 
to the recipient of your letter that it was 
written personally to him—something you 
thought he would like to know—that, per- 
haps, he could profit by. 


The average letter runs about two hun- 
dred words and you will find, after you 
have become somewhat experienced that 
you can write one in about forty-five min- 
utes. At five dollars a piece—two and a 
ha!f cents a word—it’s not a bad-paying 
sideline. Especially when rejection slips are 
few and far between. 

Of course, there are rejections at times. 
Now and then you will encounter a client 
with dogmatic ideas on how a letter should 
be written and in these cases it is usually 
the better part of wisdom to graciously 
accede to his greater wisdom. Remember— 
he is paying the bill! 

After you have written a letter it is a 
good plan to hold it for a day. When you 
pick it up on the morrow, try to imagine 
you have just received it through the mail. 
Does it really grip your interest? Does it 
sound honest and true? If it does you can 
march boldly down to your client’s office 
and deliver your efforts. 

And in this connection, here’s a little big 
suggestion. Read your letter to him—that 
is, if you have any sort of a delivery at all. 
You will add to the thoughts you have 
written the warmth of your own voice—the 
intonations of emphasis at the right points 
and the chances are that his re-action will 
be far more enthusiastic than if you lay it 
coldly before him. This is a little bit of 
selling strategy which I have learned and 
practised with much success. 

Aside from the dollars-and-cents profita- 
bieness of sales letter writing as a side-line 
for student writers there is another benefit. 
You will find that it will contribute gener- 
ously to ‘your fund of knowledge. You will 
learn a great deal about how many things 
are made and how they are marketed and 
the people that use them. 

And so this is my formula for writing 
five-doliar bills! May it work equally as 
well for you. 





DON’T MISS THE MARCH 
NUMBER! 


Mr. Thomas H. Uzzell Discusses, at 
Length, “Literary Temperament” 




















Most of the music publishers are becom- 
ing optimistic over the outlook of greater 
music sales for the coming year. The intro- 
duction of the new Victor Orthophone and 
Brunswick’s Panatrope will no doubt create 
an impetus in the sheet music industry. 
Both of these reproducing instruments have 
already stimu!ated sheet music sales, and the 
publishers are beginning to wake up and 
ride with the era of coming prosperity. 

These reproducing instruments will not 
only help the demand for more and better 
songs, but will also help the publisher and 
songwriter. 

For the last few years the sheet music, 
record and roll industry have experienced 
a “slump,” due, no doubt, to the popularity 
of Radio. Most of the songs that were pub- 
lished came from the staff writers and pro- 
fessionals who had connections with famous 
orchestras or influence with well-known 
artists to record their songs. 


In the last few years the songs that were 
considered “hits” have been few and far 
between, and the royalties paid the writers 
were much lower than those paid a few 
years ago. 


Since the “slump” the music publishers 
would se!dom consider a song from the 
“outside” unless it possessed “hit” qualities 
or was plugged and popularized by the 
writer. He was taking no chances! This is 
quite different from the methods used a few 
years back when a publisher would accept 
a song he liked, back it up with his bank- 
roll and then give it a merry whirl on “Song- 
dom’s roulette” for big returns. If this one 
didn’t hit, he had others in his catalogue to 
make up for the loss. 


The aspiring writer had a much better 
chance in those days. I could name you 
quite a few, including myself, who aspired 
to “hit” and did. 

Since the sheet music industry has been at 


such a low ebb it would be almost suicide 
for the publisher to stake his money on a 
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The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 





song he liked from an unknown writer, un- 
less it possessed the qualities of a “hit.” He 
knows that if any songs reaches Tin Pan 
Alley from the “outside”— it must be a hit. 

So the publisher, feeling the depression 
in his business, began to cut down on his 
overhead, and had his staff to furnish him 
with all the songs, nobody else was consid- 
ered. Hundreds of aspiring writers who 
really had good songs did not have a “look- 
in” in the song game. Many of them have 
become discouraged at the apathy of the 
publishers and quit writing. 

Others listened to the “siren sentences” 
of the song-sharks who painted a beautiful 
picture of fabulous sums paid the different 
writers and then guaranteed to publish their 
songs. After their songs were published un- 





FREE ORCHESTRATION to all piano parts, on 

request, ii made by me from your poem. FREE 
examination of poems. FREE melody to your poem, Revision of 
poems $1.00. Piano part $10.00. 

Send at once for complete information how you can get all this 
and FREE booklet on song writing with 190 names of the most 
reliable music publishers. Piano parts guaranteed first class. It 
pays to start RIGHT with a recognized composer. 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine. 











SONG POEM WRITERS 
Send for my proposition today. 
RAY HIBBELER 


D 103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 











— Poems Revised — Melcdies Ccmposed— 


We will revise, typewrite. and put melody to your poem for 
$3.00. This is in proper shape to send to publishers. Send for 
price on piano part. We print regular copies of songs, orchestra- 
tions, professional copies at very reasonable rates. Send for prices. 
Many writers make a success of their songs by putting them on the 
markets themselves. We put words to any melody. Woik guaranteed, 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53 Toledo, Ohio 
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From the Heart of Tin Pan Alley 


comes an offer of help for aspiring song-writers. 
I have written hundreds of successful songs, Let 
me show you how to do it. 


$ Send your song poems to 
$ 
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FRED MIERISCH 
Box 24, Times Square Station, New York City 
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told wealth and success with a big “S” 
would come to them—if they would send 
them a specified sum. 

Many a budding song-writer has been 
nipped by this existing evil of “song-shark- 
ism” by quitting in disgust, claiming the 
song game is nothing but a “hoax.” 

I never did pay any attention to those 
“musical moonshiners,” as I knew there 
surely must be a catch in it. I will admit 
that I have been disappointed and disgusted 
many times and threatened to quit when my 
songs were rejected when I was sure of an 
acceptance. I then came to the conclusion 
that somebody was wrong—the publisher or 
myself. I soon found out it was myself. 

If the aspiring writer would only check 
up and find out what is really wrong, his en- 
trance into the song world wou!d be much 
easier. 

I have noticed in nearly all of the lyrics 
submitted to me for a revision or musical 
setting, the average writer will treat the 
“accent” the same as syllables. This seems 
to be the most predominating fault existing 
among the aspiring lyricists. They fail to 
use the same accent in their second verse as 
the first verse. As an example sing this 
line to the opening strains of the chorus “Jt 
Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’, No Mo.” 

Now sing this line to the same tune: 

“Nobody Knows the Way I’m Feeling.” 

Both of these lines contain nine syllables, 
but the accent is different. Notice how out 
of place the word “feeling” sounds when you 
sing it. You can readily see how impossible 
it would be to write an appropriate melody 
to fit a lyric if the first and second verses 
have different accents, such as the above 
examp!e. 

Another point I have been trying to im- 
press on those who are interested in this 
phase of writing is originality. Be original! 
Don’t pickpocket the ideas or melody of a 
past or present song hit. Create them your- 
self! It is really surprising at the number 
of lyrics I receive that possess a rehashed 
version of a past or present song. You can 
never enter the portals of songdom with 
such efforts. 

I firmly believe that prosperity is “just 
around the corner” for the music pub- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s Bet 000.00 Son 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
We orien ag ge (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, a int by No order too small to receive at- 


ny process. 
tention. Est ate gladly furnished. We publish a a book containing 
—_. ee information for the new publisher. Price. $1.00. 


preps Established 1876 


tHE oTr? ZIMMERMAN 40% °° 








Song Writer’s Library. Analyze past lyric 
successes—make OLD ideas look NEW— it’s profit- 
able. Many writers, with very little effort, have 
reaped a harvest of gold in this way. Complete, 
comprehensive collection of 5,000 SONG HIT 
LYRICS, $25.00. eg Sample Lyrics, with a letter 
of ee $1.0 


EORGE HOMER 
1301 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 








Your Song Lyrics May Have Commercial 
Value if Set to Proper Music. Standard publishers 
demand that songs have both words and music before 
examining them. SEND YOUR LYRICS TO ME; 
I will furnish good music at a reasonable fee. 


LEN FLEMING 
Drawer §S, Wellsboro, Pa. 





!! SONGWRITERS !! 


The Success Club for Songwriters offers 
you some unusual benefits and opportunities. 
Write at once for information. 


Dept. D, 5417 12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














YOU 


will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 























THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regardi 
various publications and publishing houses as state 


ig 


suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
in communications from editors and announcements 


of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Camera Craft, 703 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif., offers five prizes every month for photo- 
graphs. Competitors may submit as many photo- 
graphs as they wish. Contest closes the 10th of 
each month. 

Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New York City, offers 
$5 each for interesting photographs. These photo- 
graphs must have either action or humor, senti- 
ment or unusual information, and above all, human 
interest. Address: Protograph Department. 


The Lyric West, 3551 University Ave., Los An- 
geles, Calif., is offering three prizes of $50 each 
for the best lyric poem, the best narrative poem 
and the best poem of any type published in its 
columns. 

Ziff's Magazine, Maywood, IIl., is offering $100 
in gold for a short, snappy, original name that 
tells what Ziff’s contents are. The next twenty- 
five suggestions receive one-year subscriptions. 


The Rosicrucian Fellowship, Oceanside, Calif., 
offers three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for articles 
on given topics. Write direct to the editor for 
full particulars. 





Lock Box 624, Birmingham, 
Write them for 


The Gammadion, 
Ala., is offering $130 in prizes. 
particulars, 





The Laird Extension Institute announces the 
following result of their Finish-the-Plot Contest, 
which closed November 10th 

First, $25.00 cash prize—Miss Sylvia E. Finlay, 
254 East 42nd St., Seattle Wash.; 2nd, $10.00 
cash prize—Miss Helen Carson, Putnam Library, 
National Military Home, Ohio; 3rd, $5.00 cash 
prize—Mrs. Caroline H. Wilson, Green Gables, 
Padanaram, South Dartmouth, Mass. 





A poetry contest will be held under the auspices 
of the Tennessee Woman’s Press and Authors’ 
Club. The purpose of the contest is to keep alive 
in the hearts of Southern people the memory of 
Marie Thompson Daviess, the writer. For par- 
ticulars of this contest, communicate with Eliza- 
beth Thompson, 1919 Adelicia Ave. Nashville, 
Tennessee. 





NaTuRE PoEM CoNnTEST WINNERS. 

In the nature poem contest conducted by the 
Chattanooga Writers’ Club, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Miss Mary E. Towne, 3012 Quitman St., Denver, 
Colo., was winner of first prize, $20.00, open to 
any entrant, and Mrs. Wellington Barnes, Chat- 
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tanooga, Tenn., was winner of second prize, 
$10.00, open to any writer born and living in the 
South. Miss Towne’s poem is “The Humming 
Bird,” and Mrs. Barnes’ poem is “Spring is a 
Nomad.” 

More than three hundred and twenty-six dif- 
ferent persons entered poems this year, the poems 
coming from Japan, Canada, District of Columb‘a, 
and forty-two states of the union. Tennessee led 
with forty-four contestants; Texas, second, with 
thirty-one; New York, third, with thirty; and 
California, fourth, with twenty-nine. 

As many men as women submitted poems, 
lawyers and teachers taking the lead. One chief 
of police in Michigan was an entrant and his 
youngest rival was an eleven-year-old girl in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A number of members of the 
Book Fellows’ Association entered the contest. 

Prof. J. T. Cotton Noe, poet, lecturer and 
reader of national note, head of the English De- 


partment of the University of Kentucky, Lexing- . 


ton, was judge. 

The contest is an annual one, the prizes coming 
from an endowment fund established by Robert 
Sparks Walker, naturalist and honorary member 
of the Chattanooga Writers’ Club, as a memorial 
to his wife, Elberta Clark Walker. Rules for 
1926 will be announced soon, 





The winners of the recent Silver Book Plate 

Contest, held by the Silver Mail Service, 6327 
Glenwood Ave. Chicago, IIl., are as follows: First 
prize, Miss Elinor Lennen, 425 De Baliviere Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. Honorable mention: Mr. John 
J. Kjellin, Battle Creek, Mich.; Flora Jones Sea- 
man, Tucson, Ariz.; Miriam Jane McQuarrie, 
Blair, Neb. 
Wayne, Pa. E. Y. Evans is 
Associate Editor. Monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year, with supplements. “This magazine is pub- 
lished for literary workers who have already 
learned about the rudiments of authorship and 
the elementary matters of preparation and place- 
ment of manuscripts. Therefore, contributions on 
those subjects or phases are of no interest to us. 
We are, however, always on the lookout for really 
worth-while material,* presented in an interesting 
style embodying flawless grammar and organiza- 
tion. We cannot use drivel, even when some 
prominent name is signed. We publish informa- 
tion—not chatter. Requests for free samples are 
disregarded. Several contests are planned for 
1926. We report on manuscripts within a week 
or less and pay a cent a word on acceptance.” 


Writers’ Review, 





The Mohawk Rug Retailer (House Organ of 
The Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc.), Amsterdam, 
N “would consider articles that might con- 
cern the carpet or rug trade in any connection. 
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Articles upon homes beautiful, interior decora- 
tion, color harmony, anything that would be of 
especial interest to discriminating purchasers of 
carpets and rugs for the home, will be in line with 
the needs of this publication. Sales ideas and 
experience, successful advertising stunts and 
biographical sketches of persons prominent in the 
trade, are sought. Also chatter and tips.” 





Ziffs, Fifth Ave. and St. Charles Road, May- 
wood, Ill. “We are short of snappy cover ideas 
for our magazine. What we want, if possible, 
are ideas which involve only a single figure or 
not more than two main figures, either with ac- 
tion or without, and a breezy, snappy catch-line 
with a point to it. We want ideas with some 
little thought attached to them, and will pay for 
every one we accept $10.00. We would like to 
have more four and eight-line ‘nut’ verse or 
humorous verse of all kind at that length; also 
quite a number of pithy, pertinent epigrams.” 





Educational Publishing Co., 730 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Glenn G. Warren, Editor. 
“We are in the market for articles for The Com- 
mercial Teacher, professional magazine for com- 
mercial teachers and business college managers. 
The articles should be along lines of new devel- 
opment in business training. They should be 
2,000 to 3,000 words in length. For the Foot Ball 
Digest we need action stories with a plot involv- 
ing a football game. A third publication, the 
Home and School Magazine, needs short stories 
of general nature, articles on Lives of Successful 
People, also Child Training, short verses and 
original jokes. Reports made within two weeks, 
payment upon publication.” 


The Frontier, Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, L. I. Editor, H. E. Maule. Monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use short stories, 
novelettes, complete novels of outdoor adventure, 
featuring strong plot and plenty of action. Au- 
thenticity of local color is essential. Stories of 
homesteading, pioneering, exploring, the old 
West, the Colonial frontier, the sea, are especially 
desirable. We do not want sex or erotic love 
stories, burlesques, extravaganzas, stories of suc- 
cessful crime, nor those laid in the sport, detec- 
tive, crook, city, movie, or domestic life fields. 
In a word, this is a clean, wholesome magazine 
of the outdoors type, with a strong masculine 
appeal and a reputation for veracity in local 
color and setting. We report on manuscripts 
within one week, often sooner. We pay good 
rates, and on acceptance, always.” 





National Grocer, 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Editor, O. F. Byxbee. Monthly; l5c a copy; 
$1.00 a year if paid in advance. “We use stories 
of successful retail grocers in smaller cities and 
towns (under 100,000) and of specific successful 
stunts, sales, displays, etc. Illustrations are al- 
most indispensable with stories of over 300 words. 
Humorous verse is used occasionally, pertaining 
to grocers or groceries. Material is reported on 
within two to four weeks; payment is made the 
20th of month published, at rate of $3 to $5 per 
thousand words.” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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If you are 
determined 
to write 


mail the coupon! 


It will bring you complete informa- 
tion about the typewriter used by 
famous writers everywhere. Suc- 
cessful writers use Corona for these 
three reasons: 


Corona is portable: You can write 
swiftly and legibly no matter where 
you are when the inspiration comes 
to you. 


Corona is durable: It is not forever 
getting out of order just when you 
need it most. There is an 18-year 
record of proved durability behind it. 


Corona is easy to write with: Thou- 
sands who use Corona never touched 
a typewriter before, and the latest 
model has the standard four row 
keyboard endorsed by business col- 
leges everywhere. 


Look at the picture. It scarcely does 
justice to this wonderful new type- 
writer. But, if you will mail the 
coupon we will send you not only a 
larger picture but complete informa- 
tion which every writer should have. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is %75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St., New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neat, Accurate, Prompt, Efficient 
SERVICE 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Box 87, Cary, N. C. 











WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
es etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 





P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 











The Information you want— 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enabies you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon, 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 


TRADE PAPERS—A FERTILE 
FIELD 


(Continued from page 8) 


for his own publication as well as some of 
the consumer magazines that will keep him 
stepping for some months, in addition to his 
regular work. 

The trade paper writer, unless he works 
on a daily, has a fair amount of time on his 
hands for reading, playing, and if he wishes, 
for his fiction work. The associate editor 
on a publication of much importance not 
only handled all his daily work the past year 
but amused himself at odd moments writing 
fiction. 

Invariably these stories had the particular 
industry he was familiar with, as a setting, 
and yet he characterized this as a work of 
love and rare enjoyment and his earnings 
the past year (a dull one for many of us) 
totaled over $1,200. 

The beauty of trade paper training is that 
one learns to be accurate, to be concise, very 
clear and clean-cut in expression, and to 
have a knowledge of the English language 
and that it must be used with rare intelli- 
gence if one is to be recognized and to rise 
to the top. For those who do there is plenty 
of cream. 





Every one—hard-up for the moment— 
decides to write a story that will sell at sight 
to a trade publication. It is not an easy 
task. The editor has been there a long time, 
he can spot the writer who knows his sub- 
ject or one who is manufacturing an inter- 
esting situation. If the latter is sufficiently 
interesting and the data correct, it will make 
the business fiction section, otherwise the 
return slip will have to be used. 

The one who studies and talks with men 
in the trade—iron or steel, coal, lumber, oil, 
grocery, textile, finance, investment, bank- 
ing, baking, autometive, electrical, printing, 
musical, and the added list, one realizes that 
the field is tremendous. There is a raw 
material magazine, the manufacturing one, 
the jobbers’ side and the merchants, before 
one comes to the consumer. Some maga- 
zines combine these under different depart- 
ments, but the successful ones keep to the 
field, whether the field is to the millman or 
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to the merchant. At the same time the 
writer keeps posted on all ends and knows 
the retail selling field as well, for he must 
be informed if he is to write with intelli- 
gence. 

To the young person interested in this 
work—and it is very fascinating to watch 
the play of commerce—application is neces- 
sary plus the ability to use a typewriter, to 
use his legs as well as his brain, and to learn 
the value of intelligent questioning. 

Most of the men one meets have been in 
the industry for years and it takes them but 
a matter of seconds to know you are a nov- 
ice. If you are frank with them, they will 
give you an education that no college could 
offer, and will aid you and suggest ideas to 
you that will convince you that the world is 
ready to serve you, if you are willing to 
make the effort to serve it. 

Probab!y there is no branch of writing 
requiring men of such high caliber, intelli- 
gence, honesty, and ability to be criticized, 
as this. One can never guess at quotations 
of prices, or announce changes or even ru- 
mors of these with the same freedom and 
laxness of the daily press. The result is 
very costly to the industry and may send 
begin a toboggan that 





prices sky-high or 
means equally as much disaster. 

It makes no difference what one’s inclina- 
tion, he can find an industry that he likes 
and one that means much to him. If he is 
interested and happy he is naturally going 
to be successful. This same training will 
stand him in good stead in the days to come 
when he has an opportunity to get into the 
print paper magazines and then as his work 
broadens and develops he may even break 
big in the magazines of the first class and 
do it all by using his—by-product. 





A SOLEFUL PLEA 


Colored Rookie: “I’d lahk to have a new 
pair of shoes, suh.” 

Sergeant: “Are your shoes worn out?” 

Colored Rookie: “Worn out? Man, the 
bottoms of mah shoes am so thin ah can 


step on a dime an’ tell whethah it’s 
tails !” Magazine. 
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surface, size 6x7 inches. With envelopes to mat 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED FREE 


on every sheet and envelope in rich dark blue ink, up to four lines. Our 
price does not allow variations. The type is Plate Gothic, noted for its 
clearness and good taste. A rich personal stationery you will be de- 
lighted to use. An ideal gift printed with your friend’s name. Write or 
aed ag pidvoss exactly as you a it. Send $1.00 west of 
enver, and cutside o s., 'e prepay postage. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. Order today. : — , 
THE NATIONAL PRINT SHOP 
BOX 1483. Dept. 17-A WASHINGTON. D. C. 


LAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 




















THE TYPEWRITIST 
P. O. Box 995 
Jacksonville, Florida 
MSS. 50c per thousand words; poems 
2c a line. Neatness, Accuracy, Tech- 
nique and Dispatch. 











AUTHORS! POETS! WRITERS! 


Only 40 cents per 1000 words with carbon copy, for neatly, 
promptly, and correctly typing your manuscripts in strict conformity 
to Editorial requirements. Poems, lc per line. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. TEST my typing. You'll be pleased. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO 
Box 315, Kearney, Nebr. 
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AUTHORS 


Manuscripts revised, corrected and neatly 
typed ready for the publisher, at 75c per 
1000 words, with carbon copy. 


EDNA EATON 
Phillips, Nebr. 
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Whatever Your Question 


Be it the pronun- 
ciation of vitamin 
or marquisetle or 
soviel, the spelling 
of a puzzling word 
—the meaning of = 
overhead, novocaine, etc., Ps 
Authority” 





WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000 
Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 
Regular and India Paper Edition. Write 
for specimen pages, prices, etc. FREE 
Pocket Maps if you name THE WRITER’S 
DicEst. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass 




















OTHERS ARE SATISFIED 


Send your typing to one who has typed hundreds of 
stories for satisfied clients. Errors in spelling _and 
grammar corrected without extra charges. First 
page sample sent on request. Write today. 
HAZEL B. DONALDSON 
Authors’ Representative 
Hillsboro, Iowa 











PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo- -technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$3.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $3.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


The Dramatist, 512 Drake Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Editor, Luther B. Anthony. Issued quarterly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use playlets of three 
pages or less; purely technical essays on the 
Principles of Playwriting; pen and ink or char- 
coal portraits of great dramatists or of symbols 
of the craft. Manuscripts are reported on within 
six days; payment according to merit, is made 
on acceptance.” 





Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, E. A. Weishaar. 
Monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use feature 
articles on travel, exploration, latest developments 
in science and invention, and on any subject 
which has a large reader interest and is of gen- 
eral news value: How to make things in the 
home and workshop; latest ideas in radio, auto, 
science and invention. All articles should be il- 
lustrated with good photos or good drawings. 
We report on manuscripts within one week and 
pay no less than one cent a word, on publication 
as a rule.” 





The Queen’s Work, 626 N. Vandeventer Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. Editor, Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S. J. Monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “After 
the first of the year our line of articles will be 
highly specialized and consequently written only 
on request. We will, however, be on the market 
for photographs which are concerned with Cath- 
olic life and activity. These will be reported on 
very rapidly, and paid on publication.” 





The Philadelphian, 607 Public Ledger Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Tod is managing Editor. 
Monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We need 
short sophisticated short- stories, about 1,500 to 


2,500 words; serious, humorous and satirical essays 


of same length ; articles, playlets, verse, serious 
and light, drawings and caricatures. Interesting 
exclusive photos are acceptable. We report on 
material within one week, and pay on acceptance, 
one cent a word and better.” 





John Martin's Book, 33 W. 49th St., New York 
City. Editor, John Martin. Monthly; 40c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We are overstocked with 
material of every kind and are buying very little 
at present.” 





Phil Love, 1901 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
“I buy jokes, epigrams, verse, feature stories and 
articles, short stories, photos, ideas for stories 
and articles, cartoon ideas, etc. I report on un- 
available material within two weeks and pay on 
acceptance. Self-addressed, stamped envelope 
must accompany all communications.” 





The Dramatist, Easton Pa. Editor, Luther B. 
Anthony. 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
only some new technical angle that crystalizes 
the thought of the majority of most cultivated 
dramaturgic minds. Nothing in gossip or mere 
news is wanted.” 
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College Life, 119 Wooster St., New York City. 
“We want humorous material with collegiate 
background, 300 to 500 words preferred; also 
jokes, quips, etc. We report on material within 
one week, and pay one cent a word on accept- 
ance.” 


The Nation, 20 Vesey St.. New York City. 
Editor, Oswald Garrison Villard. “We print ar- 
ticles bearing on economic and political subjects, 
as a general thing, although other articles and 
paragraphs of genuine worth are used. We give 
a decision on manuscripts within about a fort- 
night. We pay one cent a word on publication.” 





Point of View, 509 Grand Avenue Temple, 
Kansas City, Mo. Issued monthly; 25c a copy ; 
$3.00 a year. “We use articles on travel, interior 
decorating, art and architecture. We report on 


material immediately, and pay by subscription.” 





The Great Lake Vesselman, 1027 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. Monthly. Managing Editor, C.C. 
Hanks. “We are in the market for true-to-life 
fiction news from lake ports and also technical 
articles dealing with the problems of construc- 
tion, operation and motive power of lake vessels 
of all kinds. For acceptable material we will pay 
at the rate of from one-half to one cent a word. 
We are also in the market for suitable boat pic- 
tures and other lake scenes. Prices vary from 
50c to $1.50 a print.” 





McClure’s Magazine has been sold and the 
policy will be changed. Announcement will be 
made shortly. 





Live Stories, 627 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
Issued quarterly. “Our magazine is now being 
published as a quarterly, consisting of several 
numbers of our other magazines, bound in a Live 
Stories cover. We are not in the market for any 
material for this new edition of Live Stories.” 


(Continued on page 54) 


PRICES REDUCED 


On All Standard Make 


[TYPEWRITERS 


Lowest Prices in Years , 
Weir will ship any make you 
choose for one week’s trial. 
eo eg 


Paylessthan — 
Easy Terms renteoch month 


and own atypewriter. Guaran 

as good as new. Perfectly reman- 
ufactured by experts—the fa- 
mous ‘‘Young Process.’’ Send 
for free trial offer and low price list now. 


Agents Wanted: bbe st at once Joong t 3 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER co. 


654 W. Randolph St. Dept. 1232 Chicago, Ill. 
























AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill bond paper: 
errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation corrected, ca:bon 

work guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words; booklengths, 45c per 1000 
words; poems, lc per line. FIVE LIVE MARKETS suggested, if 
requested. Return postage paid. 


RENA C. VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


PLAY A PLAY? 


We want to read it. Write us at once. We have 
unusual facilities for placing plays with New York 
producing managers. 


PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674-H Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU WRITTEN 








$173,000 From a Single Letter 


Scientific methods applied to the writing of sales 
letters produced that result. You can make big 
money writing business-getting sales letters. Learn 
how through ovr practical spare time study course. 


TYREAN INSTITUTE 
710 Grove Street, Palmer, Mass. 














Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








construction, punctuation, and diction. 
editors. 
comes to my Service. 


RATES FOR CRITICISM: 


RATES FOR REVI 
in finished form for the editors. 
rates for criticism. 

CRITICISM OF POETRY: 


Outing, etc., 





Sc a line—minimum, $1.0 
RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-Ib, co paper, 
thousand words; poetry, 2c a line. All misspelled wor 


My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 


T. C. O7DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“JUST LIKE A SHORT-STORY COURSE” 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of her Western story. First she received a 
three-page letter, pointing out faults of story construction and outlining a complete revi- 
sion of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
Next I reviewed her revision, in the same thorough 
manner; then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 4,500 words. 

This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript that 
My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer— 
but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 

$1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional 
ag for book-lengths of 30,000 words or more. 


Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them 
The rate for this service is found by adding 50% to the 


with one carbon copy): 75c¢ a 
d grammatical faults corrected. 
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ORGE AHEAD 


WHY PLOD ALONG IN THE OLD RUT? 
Learn to write stories. Big demand. 
Earn while you learn. Make your spare 
time profitable. Great opportunity for 
women as well as men. Send NOW for 
free booklet ‘‘How to B aS ful 
aa Ses we aaa Soe system by Home- 
study rrespondence urse. 
THE WRITER'S INSTITUTE 
401 Lombard Bidg.. Winnipeg, Man. 














Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


TheWriter’s Digest ServiceDepartment 





now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest — price consistent with good quality—that 


is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Cineinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ . 


osaenn-pe sets of manuscript pape: ‘nvelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set, 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 14) 


the more progressive modern poets are try- 
ing to restore. In this effort they discard 
not only archaic diction, but also the shop- 
worn subjects of past history or legend, 
which have been through the centuries a 
treasure trove for the second-rate.” 

I do not quote these lines because of any 
interest in controversies about the theory 
of what is poetry, but because they appear 
to me to have a direct bearing on the appeal, 
and hence on the marketability of much 
poetry that is now being written. After all, 
we have a great body of perfect, or nearly 
perfect, poetry by the writers of past cen- 
turies, and if the new writers have nothing 
but echoes to offer us, there is no reason 
why we should read them at all. 

Now, American civilization is in some 
ways an echo, but in many ways it is new. 
Our social organization, our industrial 
structure, our speed, our bigness and our 
youth as a people—all these things set us 
apart from the older nations. We may like 
these things, or we may not, but in either 
case I suspect that we must find in them the 
material for poetry that Americans will 
care about reading, and that American 
editors will buy. 

Of course, there are exceptions to all 
rules. Every general statement may be 
proved false at some point. Insofar as old 
themes remain living ones, they may offer 
us material for good verse—but it would 
seem that the average young American poet 
would be wise to write about the things that 
mean most to him. 











ORDER NOW! 


Bound Volumes of 1925 Are 
Now Ready for Distribution 


Price $3.50 
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THOUGHT 


You say “I think” ten times a day 
Or fifteen times or twenty 
And even more. Well anyway 
You sure repeat it plenty. 
But pause and ponder half a wink 
And start your brain-cells clinking ; 
“T think,” you say, but do you Think 
Or only Think you’re thinking? 


How often is the thing you’ve thought 
Out of Yourself created 
And not a dictum you’ve been taught 
And simply imitated? 
Into a reverie you sink 
And like an owl you’re blinking, 
But do you actually Think 
Or only Think you’re thinking? 





“T think” you say—and ladle out 
Some fusty old opinion 

That probably was known about 
In Pharaoh’s dominion. 

Do new ideas ever slink 
Into your cranium’s chinking ? 

I wonder—do you really think 
Or only Think you're thinking? 


Traditions, customs, fill your head 
And some of them have virtue, 

Sut most of them have long been dead 
They fester there and hurt you. 

Son, chuck that clutter in the drink 
Wake up—don’t sit there blinking! 
Wake up! And then perhaps you'll Think 
And not just Think you’re thinking! 
—Burton Braley, in Forbes Magazine for 

August 15, 1925. 





DEFINITIONS FROM A FRESH- 
MAN’S NOTEBOOK 


Mountain range—A large cook stove. 
Oxygen—An eight-sided figure. 
Dispel—To spell incorrectly. 
Frontispiece-—A headlight on a Ford. 
Furlough—A fur-bearing animal. 
Monomaniac—A man with only one wife. 
Tonsorial parlors—Where you go to have 


your tonsils out. 


Joan of Arc—One of Noah’s daughters. 
—The Red Seal. 





|S I TORY 
| $100 Prize for SHORT S 
| 
| Write for full details of this prize offer, 
| and also how Dr. Richard Burton, 
| “greatest authority of them all,” is 
1 teaching Short-Story Writing- by mail 
H with splendid success. His students 
HY have made many thousands from their 
| stories. Here is a real training course 
with individual criticism and grading 
N of your work—not a cut and dried 
i - affair. Also a Special Criticism Serv- 
| Dr. Burton ice by Dr. Burton on your completed 
stories. Send today for booklet, ‘“‘Short-Story 
Writing,” and learn how to try for the $100 prize, 
Special rate and Profit-Sharing Plan. 
— 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
|} 349 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








’ 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 

A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 

Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 


DON’T SCORN $50 CHECKS 


Write for the CONFESSION MAGAZINES. My book teaches you 
specialized technique for selling to new and profitable markets. In 
the past two years I have sold ad 100 confession stories, Learn 
what to write and how to write 

Send $1.00 for “HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONS”’ to 


CONFESSION CRAFT 
83 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 























Manuscripts promptly and accurately 
copied for 50c per thousand words. Carbon 
copy free. All other typing at reasonable 
rates. 


JENNIE McCALL 
R-9, Knoxville, Tenn. 














TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 

$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 

Free Trial. Write for complete 

illustrated lists and special 

reduced prices. on 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 
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PROTECT YOUR BOOKS "5 


SILVER MAIL SERVICE 
402 Silver Bide. 
ve. 
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Writers’ ATTENTION—T YPING 


Stories, per 1000 words, 50c, Articles, per 1000 
words, 50c; Poems, per line, 3c. Sonnets, verse, etc., 
per line, 3c. All pad done on fine grade Hammermill 
Bond paper. One carbon copy, postage paid on 
return work, 


H. L. MARLOWE 


Box 255, Steward, Ill. 





WRITERS’ ATTENTION! 
Accurate Manuscript Copying 
Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line 
MARGARET MILLER 
1226 Fairview Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





HOW TO SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Have Them Expertly Typed 
Stories, 75c per thousand words. 
Poems, 2c per line. 
FRED B, BLEND 
1508 High St., Des Moines, Iowa 





For Verse Writers 


This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
somposition of all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
pe “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse, There is no better . 
book than this one for Mec 


oes — —_— stud 

the art of versification.” 

Some of — many re THE ART OF 
portant subjects treate 

are: The Ten Elements VERSIFICATION 

of Poetry, The Choice of 

your side, you can mas- ) ; : 
ter the roblems ei 

meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 


Words, The Analysis of 

Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, ; 

into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the emg gr of the parody and, above all, “the 








Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 
With this book at 





























Meters and the Stanza, 
e 


Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 

language of poetry. 

Haatooney bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the cou with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 


Humorous Verse, Parody, 
WRITER’S DIGEST 28éinnateeo. 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


Kodakery, Rochester, N. Y. Editor, A. H. 
Harscher. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 60c a 
year. “We use matters of interest to amateur 
photographers. We report on manuscripts within 
one week. Payment, made on acceptance, is based 
on value of material to us.” 





Liberty Magazine, 247 Park Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Harvey V. Deuell. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use special articles, 
long and short fiction stories desired —love 
stories, stories of action and incident are wanted 
rather than those with a subtle psychological in- 
terest. We use articles of special interest to 
women and articles of special interest to men. 
We pay on acceptance, reporting within two 
weeks, 





I Confess, 461 8th Ave., New York City. “We 
are in need of strong confession stories of girls 
who have made one mistake in life and who have 
paid for it. They may be chorus girls, factory 
girls or society girls, but the strong human docu- 
ment is what we are looking for. We report 
on material promptly and pay, on acceptance, one 
cent a word.” 





The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., is not in the 
market for contributions of any kind. 





Laughter, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“We desire good humorous fiction of any length 
up to 4,000 words. Cleverly constructed and 
plotted material carrying good laughs in it will 
receive very careful consideration. Good, modern 
humorous stories with any sort of background 
the author’s fancy may dictate, will be considered 
by us, provided they have something more than 
mere words behind them. Clever satire, or bur- 
lesque, up to 1,000 words is another class of ma- 
terial which we would like to see. Jokes, verse 
and epigrams must be of a distinctly laugh-pro- 
voking nature. We endeavor to give very prompt 
report on all contributions, but at times it re- 
quires three weeks before a final decision can be 
given, although this does not occur frequently, 
one week being the usual time. Payments are 
made approximately the first and fifteenth of 
each month for material accepted up to those 
dates. Rates for fiction vary from two-thirds of 
a cent a word up, according to our judgment of 
its value to us. Verse, 25 cents per line; jokes, 
fifty cents each, and epigrams, thirty-five cents 
each.” 





Good Hardware and The Progressive Grocer, 
912 Broadway, New York City. Managing Editor, 
G. K. Hanchett. “What we want particularly 
now are live ‘shorts’ of from one to two hundred 
words, illustrated by photographs describing how 
hardware merchants and grocers can increase their 
business, trim their windows better, etc.” 





International Grocer, 332 So. LaSalle, Chicago. 
Managing Editor, H. E. Werst. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use accounts of 
practical sales stunts of grocers, unusual adver- 
tising by individual grocers or groups of grocers. 
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14 Karat Gold ae Pens — Lever Self-Filling 





not sat- 


A PERFECT WR TING PEN FROM FACTORY TO YOU FOR THE WHOLESALE PRICE — $1.75 


Equal to an in stores for twice that amount. 
isfactory. Choice of Ladies or Gents style 
with either fine, medium or coarse point. 





Use this pen 10 days at our 


The Seneca Co., D-14, Oneonta, N. Y. 





Manuscripts are reported on within seven to ten 
days. Payment, at the rate of one-quarter to one- 
half cent a word, is made on acceptance.” 


The Black Mask, 45 W. 45th St.. New York 
City. Editor, P. C. Cody. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use detective, mystery 
and adventure stories having a detective element. 
Our first requisite is naturalness and plausibility. 
Characters must be true to life in every detail and 
must act, talk and react as such characters would 
in real life under such circumstances. Want fic- 
tion only—no ‘true’ stories; no love stories; no 
stories of bright young reporters who solve mys- 
teries that baffle the most wise and experienced 
detectives. We usually report in two weeks, pay- 
ing on acceptance, or soon after, one cent a word, 
occasionally one and one-half cents.” 








Paris Nights, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. “We use cleverly plotted sex stories with 
Parisian background. ‘The material should really 
be frisky rather than decidedly risque, and we 
greatly prefer those stories which are treated with 
a light, deft, somewhat humorous touch. The 
length to be 1,500 to 2,500 words. Vulgarity and 
rawness have no chance whatever. Alo, we use 
articles of a semi-fiction type, concerning Paris 
and Parisian characters, actresses, artists, models, 
etc., the Montmarte, the Boulevards, etc. These 
articles to be ‘light’ in treatment, and where ques- 
tions of fact are concerned they must be authentic 
and capable of confirmation. Poems must be 
clever and humorous, with sex element. Our 
rates are 24c a word up, according to value to 
us. Verse, lic per line. Jokes, 50c each; epi- 
grams and paragraphs, 35c each; these latter 
being for our ‘Boudoir Chatter’ department, the 
title of which will indicate the trend of material 
desired. Decisions are made within three weeks 
at most, generally within one week, and payment 
lst to 15th of month of acceptance. As to photo- 
graphs, we have our own sources of supply.” 





Giblin Feature Service, Utica, N. Y. “We can 
use some fiction-serials, short stories or novel- 
ettes. Poems, drawings, photos and comic strips 
can also be used if they are out of the ordinary 
and have merit. Payment will be made upon ac- 
ceptance and the material will be judged as a 
whole as regards monetary value. We positively 
will mot return material unless it is accompanied 
by stamped, self-addressed envelope.” 





Extension Magazine, 180 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We are not in the market for editorial 
material at present.” 





Southwest Merchant-Economist, (formerly Dry- 
goodsman) 1627 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor, Mills Wellsford. Issued fortnightly; 25c 


(Continued on page 58) 


ALAN MOORE ROBINSON 
Former Contributing Editor, Everyboy’s 


Expert MS. criticism by successful author, 
$1.00 a thousand words; also revision, re- 
titling a specialty; market advice. 


P. O. Box 6538, Banning, Calif. 





WRITERS! AUTHORS! 
Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 


107-88 Baltic St. amaica, N. Y. 
5 - had 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED BY EXPERTS 


Editors are attracted by beautifully-typed, well-arranged manu- 
scripts. We guarantee to return your manuscript promptly, free 
— errors in ling, grammar, punctuation, and —  - 
a business of manuscript typing and Uk 


make D 
BUSINESS. ~_ carbon copy. Rates, 70c per 1000 words. 


Poems, 2c per Jin 
eupeseny TYPING BUREAU 


341 Lincoln Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 
oe 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 

; FRANCES E. LANGSTON 
Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 


ee 
WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 


It startles you when you think how few manuscrip manuscripts 
you’re selling—and how hard you’re working. 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 











SPECIAL NEW YEAR OFFER 


During January I will type your MSS. for 
30c a thousand words, including carbon copy; 
poetry for Ic a line. These unusual rates are 
for one month only, so take advantage NOW. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Y METHOD OF HELPING a fiction writer is 
first of ‘all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those needs. 
I use no lesson sheets, no printed assign- 
; ments or set criticisms. Invariably each w~iter 
presents different problems. W ithin the period 
for which the student is enrolled | undertake 
to read and criticize all he writes and to take 
complete charge of his entire writing program 
I do not teach writing as such. I assume 
the student writes fair English. I do not 
4 want to duplicate collese courses or general 
courses in literature. Writers come to me 
with rejected manuscripts and | tell them 
what is the matter with them. We collab- 
orate with the object of selling 
My students are selling stories to Harper's 
Century, Atlantic Monthly, Pictorial Review. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Delineator, Collier's, 
Everybody's. and many lesser magazines. 
Stories by two former students have appeared 
in O'Brien's “Best Short Stories.” Two 
students won Harper prizes in 1924 





342 Madison Avenue , 
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Professional Literary Training 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor Collier's Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's and elsewhere, Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.”’ 


> 





Writers who wish to examine the methods 
of plot building worked out by Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin and myself at Columbia 
University, which | use in all my teaching, 
can do so by securing a copy of our book, 
“Narrative Technique,’ which | will forward 
to any address on receipt of $2,50 plus postage. 


The fees for my instruction by mail are: 
Preliminary two-months’ course, $25.00; four- 
months’ term of Technique of the Short Story, 
$60.00: four-months’ term of Professional 
Collaboration, $120.00: single manuscripts, 
$10.00. Payment in installments can 
arranged. 
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f you wish to apply for study with me, I 
suggest that you send me a manuscript 
together with a letter about yourself and a 
check for $10. With my criticism of the 
manuscript | will advise you what course of 
study, if any, I think you should pursue. If 
later you enroll, the fee paid will be applied 
to the cost of the course. Inquiries answered. 


New York City 


a . - 
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Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios’ Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?’"”’ These are the hardest 
of all “tricks ot the trade” to learn But they 


CAN RE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 


By GEORGES POLTI 


This mosiertul treatise 18 a complete analysis ot all 
possible situatiens—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may he—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 


to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. an moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
hook—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HAVE YOU A PEN NAME?P 
By Erteen DAHars 

Many young writers, when sending out 
their first story feel the urge of a pen name 
—they think that every well-known author 
or authoress has one—so why not they? 
Most of these beginners have no reason 
whatsoever for holding a pseudonym, but 
sti!l they do it—and then, of course, there 
are folks who have reasons—and good rea- 
sons at that! One gentleman tells us that 
he did not wish his curious friends to know 
that he was writing and getting so little 
published. 

There are the teachers, lawyers, and min- 
isters and even our own market men who 
do not want those with whom they come 
in daily contact to know of their trial in get- 
ting work into print. 

Many magazines leave off the name en- 
tirely, or just sign the author’s initials, and 
in this way those blessed nom de plumes 
never become known. The shorter articles 
are usually without names, but the maga- 
zine’s main features bear them—be they 
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real or pen names. When we pick up a 
journal or magazine we rarely find two 
stories or articles by the same author, al- 
though they may appear under his real name 
and a pseudonym. 

In the February 1925 issue of the WRITER’s 
Dicest I read the remarkable story of Mr. 
William Wallace Cook, and of his adven- 
tures in the writing game. His pen names 
were many, and not very well known, but 
still he struggled onward. He could easily 
have been known if he had used Wm. Wal- 
lace Cook for his signature to stories, but 
he preferred a variety and used many 
pseudonyms as a result of variation. 

If your name is quite long and difficu't 
to remember, then you will want a pen 
name, no doubt, but if it is simple and easy 
to remember, such as Wm. Wallace Cook, 
don’t do it! 

Sometime ago the Writer’s Dicest had 
a short article about how OQ. Henry chose 
his nom de plume. It would be interesting 
to review it. He was down in New Orleans 
with a friend, and he asked him if he would 
assist in choosing a pen name for him. The 
friend agreed and then produced a news- 
paper with a list of fashionab!e people who 
had recently attended a ball. Their eyes 
lighted on the name “Henry” and Henry 
was chosen for a last name. Then Mr. 
Porter (O. Henry’s real name) decided that 

“OQ” was about the simplest letter written 
and so his pen name remained O. Henry. 

Sometimes writers have difficulty in get- 
ting their checks cashed in towns where 
they are not so well acquainted, but this 
seldom occurs and hardly any time do 
writers find it hard to get their mail under 
their nom de plume. 

Choosing a pen name is beneficial in some 
cases, and anyway, it does no harm in the 
end to the person who chooses it. But we 
must remember a few things when we do 
feel the call of a name—to choose one that 
is simple, one that cannot be forgotten easily 
and lastly, one that is easy to spell and pro- 
nounce. 
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YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 


NOW TRY THE BEST 


Tybewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 




















Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise those MSS. 
Letter perfect work 60c per M with carbon. 
Revision extra. Speed, Service, Satisfaction. 


THE WRITESHOP 
763 West Tenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 











TYPEWRITING 


Specializing in MSS. copying, per 1000 words 5S0c, 
poems per line 2c. Work is done on fine grade bond 
paper, including one carbon copy. Typewriting of 
any kind solicited. 


VERONICA LOCKE 


Box 643 Wayland, N. Y. 
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Get professional opinion. on your 
Detailed criticisms FRE Address: 
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TYPING OF SUPERIOR 
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Prompt, efficient service by one who is experienced 
in manuscript preparation. 
50c per M words—Poems, 2c per line. 


MURIEL ALDEN 
507 Genesee Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


a copy; $2.00 a year. “I have a new requirement 
and am in the market for quite a bit of this 
material: Articles of 50 to 1,000 words in length 
—preferably under 500 words—for our Shoe and 
Men’s Wear departments. No general write-ups, 
but stories concerning good merchandising ideas 
for these two lines of goods. Write each idea 
as a separate story, unless you can tie several 
together with one central thought. Illustrated 
material particularly needed. I still want short 
illustrated articles of 50 to 400 words, on mer- 
chandising ideas of a general or departmental 
nature. We generally report on material within 
one week, and pay, on acceptance, at the rate of 
one to one and a half cents a word; photos $2.50.” 





Lyric West, a magazine of Verse, 3551 Univer- 
sity Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Editors, Dr. and 
Mr. Allison Gaw. Monthly, ten issues; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use poetry of a high- 
grade literary value. We generally report on 
material within three weeks. We make no pay- 
ment except in prizes.” 





Pacific Drug Review, Portland, Ore. Editor, 
F. C, Falter. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year, “We use business-building suggestions 
pertaining to the average retail druggist’s situa- 
tion; how to promote the sale of toilet requisites 
by the drug store; how small-town druggists may 
enforce collections without repelling customers ; 
various business hints,.if strictly applicable to the 
druggist and if tested, practical and not shopworn. 
Our usual rate of payment is $5 per page, made 
as soon as matter is set. We report on manu- 
scripts as soon as possible.” 





Fashionable Dress, 250 4th Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Frances L. Scher. Monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We are very much in need 
of clever writers. Articles on subjects of interest 
to women—beauty, hostess articles, physical cul- 
ture, charm—all these subjects, if written well and 
in an entertaining manner, will find a ready mar- 
ket with us. However, we do not want writers 
to litter our mails with manuscripts that have 
traveled the continent innumerable times. We 
pay on publication, the amount depending upon 
the article.” 





The Double Dealer, 204 Baronne St., New Or- 
leans, La. Monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use poems; articles on literature and sub- 
jects relating to literature; book reviews and short 
stories. We report on material within about 
three weeks. We do not pay for manuscripts.” 





Home Occupations Magazine, 706 Obs. Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Editor, L. L. Isaac. Monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use only articles 
telling how someone actually makes money at 
home or in spare time. We want no other ma- 
terial of any description.” 





Radio Broadcast, Doubleday, Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, L. I, N. Y. Editor, Arthur H. Lynch. 
Monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are not 
interested in contributions from free-lance writers. 
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Our articles are almost entirely arranged for 
specially, and of such a nature that the general 
writer is not in a position to do them. We do not 
use poems. Interesting ag peng are paid for 
at the regular rates, usually $3 apiece. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks.” 





Everygirl’s, The Magazine of the Camp-fire 
Girls, 31 E. 17th St. New York City. Editor, 
Mary E. Squire. Monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use short stories of 4,000 words or 
under—adventure, mystery, costume _ stories; 
stories about careers; longer stories of 8,000, 
12,000, 16,000 and 20,000 words to be used in 
two, three, four and five parts. All story ma- 
terial must be of interest to girls of 16 years of 
age. We do not object to a story that interests 
boys as well as girls and to stories with a slight 
love interest, well handled. Special stories, such 
as seasonal ones, and dog stories especially 
wanted. We report on material within two weeks. 
Our rates vary, but we pay two weeks after ac- 
ceptance.” 





Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, Barton W. Currie. 
Monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Serials, nov- 
elettes and good short stories with a woman in- 
terest, are always in demand. Short stories 
should run from 4,500 to 7,000 words. Timely 
articles on significant topics of the day are ac- 
ceptable. These should be from 2,500 to 5,000 
words in length. Original anecdotes, humorous 
poems and jokes should be addressed to the 
“Office Dog” department of the Journal. In gen- 
eral, the best way to determine what is wanted is 
to study recent numbers of the magazine. Manu- 
scripts are decided on within a week. We pay 
on acceptance. We have no fixed rate, but always 
pay good prices for good work.” 





Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave. New 
York City. Issued weekly; lic a copy ; $6.00 a 
year. “We use detective and crime stories; arti- 
cles about crimes, prisons, detective methods, etc. ; 
serials, 36,000 to 80,000 words; novelettes, 30,000 
words; short stories, 2,500 to 7,000 words; arti- 
cles, 1,500 to 2,500 words. We report within ten 
days and pay, on acceptance, one to two cents a 
word.” 





Nautilus Magazine, Holyoke, Mass. “We use 
only New Thought articles. We make our de- 
cisions within a month, and pay on acceptance; 
the amount of payment depends upon the value 
of the material to us.” 





The Gammadion, Lock Box 62%, Birmingham, 
Ala. Editor, Jack Nelson. Issued quarterly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories of not 
over 3,000 words in length; articles, essays, poems 
and one-act plays. We are a national publication 
and hence we are not ‘featuring’ Southern stories, 
poems, etc. We report on material within two 
weeks, and payment is made in the form of 
prizes.” 





Opportunity Magazine, 750 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Managing Editor, Wm. T. Walsh. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This 
is a magazine for those engaged in selling, par- 
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ticularly direct selling—i. e., house-to-house or 
office-to-office. Our slogan is “The Salesman’s 
Guide.’ We use short fiction and serials having 
to do with a direct selling atmosphere. These 
must have action, plot and be well written. We 
want three types of articles: (1) Interviews with 
heads, sales managers or star salesmen of direct 
selling concerns; each article must show ‘how the 
man does it’; (2) Some specific phase of direct 
selling showing ‘how it is done’; (3) (only occa- 
sionally) inspirational articles in the same field. 
We use photographs having to do with direct (not 
store) selling. We repert on manuscripts within 
one to two weeks and pay on acceptance. In rate 
of payment quality and length count. We pay 
one cent to two cents a word.” 





Contemporary Verse, Station H, Box 38, New 
York City. Editor, Henry Morton Robinson. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use poems of any nature. Material is decided 
upon within a few days after receipt; payment 
of $5.00 a page is made on publication.” 





Grit, Williamsport, Pa. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. Editor, Frederic E. Manson. 
“Articles acceptable for publication cover the en- 
tire field of human achievement, but to invite 
favorable consideration they must meet definite 
requirements for the Magazine Department and 
Feature Sections. The subject treated must be 
of live general interest—susceptible of visualiza- 
tion by means of illustration. Special features 
should not exceed 2,500 words in length—articles 
of 1,800 to 2,200 words generally preferred. It is 
highly essential that such articles be accompanied 
by 8 to 12 photographs. Care in selection of 
photographs is as necessary as judgment in com- 
position of the article. The story must tell itself 
in pictures. Comprehensive inscriptions together 
with name and address of contributor should be 
on the back of each photograph submitted, or on 
slip of paper securely attached. Grit pays from 
$5 to $10 a column for text, according to value, 
and for photographs from $1 to $3 each. All com- 
munications are examined in order of receipt. 
Manuscripts and photographs retained for further 
consideration and probable use are acknowledged ; 
those rejected are returned. Articles used are 
paid for the week following publication.” 





Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Homer Eaton Keyes. Monthly; 50c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We are desirous of obtaining 
authoritative articles on almost any aspect of 
collecting. Such articles may be intended for 
either the beginner or the expert. It is impor- 
tant, however, that the writer is sure with which 
of the two he is concerned. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on at once. Payment is made on publica- 
tion at rate of from $10 per thousand words.” 





The Nor West Farmer, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Editor, H. B. Smith. Issued semi-monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on con- 
veniences for farm and home; farm and house- 
hold articles, preferably 300 to 800 words. We 


decide on material within two weeks and pay, 
on acceptance, at the rate of $4 to $5 per column. 
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WRITERS’ REVIEW} 


The Compact Monthly of Value. 
For Writers who uce to sell. 
A Free Supplement is sent monthly 
to subscribers. Rush your order. 














8@- $1.00 a year, 12 good issues. “@8 











Order from WRITERS’ REVIEW, Dept. be, WAINeE, PA 
NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 
with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading or ruled paper. No “course’—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 


Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 
THE NUHAND COMPANY, METZ, IND. 








CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 
90 contests and 1,000 prizes with cash 
value over $100,000. Thomas & Co., 
Publishers of Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 
50c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


Expert Revision of MSS., typea with car- 
bon copy, $1 a 1000 words, (50c without revisien.) 
No charge for critical opinion and where likely to 
place. References from book publishers who send me 
MSS. to revise. Est, 1915. 


WM. W. LABBERTON 
569 West 150th St., New York City. 














PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Insure acceptance for your play or musical comedy. 
Make sure it is perfect. Constructive criticism, $5. 00 
per act. Reconstruction, advice and “‘doctoring” at 
reasonable rates. Apply for terms. 


ORVILLE D. ADAMS 
1824 Marin Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

















Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 

Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 
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Opening the Door toa 
* Broad Market 


HOW f0 Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 






HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 











The magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 


There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 


being readily acceptable to 
As spare time work this field offers 


editor. 


the feature 


probably the best chance of any branch of 


writin 
time into additional 
gathering and writing 


to one who wants to turn spare 
income. 


And while 


about interesting 


happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 


later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 


beginner in this branch 


of writing. It dis- 


cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points thet will 


help the writer. 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 


Bound in Cloth, 


188 Pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $1.00. 


Please send me a copy of 


HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 


mail, postpaid. 








CLIPPING FOR CHARACTERS 
By H. DurANnpD DowNWARD : 


Practically every writer and would-be 
writer is a clipto-maniac (no hard feelings 
intended). His files are doubtless bursting 
with clippings collected for years past. 
Usually he clips for plots and plot material. 
But I am wondering whether he realizes, 
as he nimbly plies his trusty shears, that 
many of the pictures in the daily and Sun- 
day papers and in the magazines to which 
he subscribes (and, I hope, reads), may 
also be of great value to him in his busi- 
ness of writing. If he clips for plots alone 
and passes over the pictures, he is neglect- 
ing a rich character source. 

Every writer knows that it is not easy 
to invent characters. Those found in the 
person of friends or acquaintances are soon 
exhausted. What shall he then do? I sug- 
gest that he try the newspapers and pictorial 
magazines, where he will find pictures of 
men and women in all walks.of life and of 
all different types; and that he clip these 
pictures, together with the brief description 
that usually accompanies them, and file 
them away for future reference and use. 

It is true, of course, that these possible 
characters are not living, but it is easy to 
invest them with life and reality by visual- 
izing them in action. On the basis of the 
picture, which has a decided element of 
concreteness over the imaginary character, 
you can visualize the color of the hair and 
eyes; see the character in motion, how he 
walks, and with what peculiarity of gait. 
Does the face strike you as being hard and 
cruel? Then intensify those characteristics 
by devices of your own. Is it beautiful and 
lovely? Idealize that beauty and loveliness. 
Try, too, to get beneath the paper and ink 
to the living soul within. Ask yourself 
what the dominant emotions would be in a 
person with this physiognomy or with that. 
Here, for instance, is a picture of a man 
with a determined and powerful-looking 
face. How, in your judgment, would he 
act under certain conditions and crises that 


2 


your imagination must create for him! 
Here, again, is a poor old woman with a 
pathetic face. What hidden sorrow has 
carved those ancient furrows on her fea- 
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tures? There is an entire story in that 
face, if only you have the skill to see it. 

There is no need to enlarge on this meth- 
od of getting characters; enough has been 
said already to show that it has good possi- 
bilities. 

It would also not be time wasted to clip 
pictures that you think might be of use to 
you as aids in describing setting or back- 
ground, and in creating the appropriate at- 
mosphere or tone that you may wish to im- 
part to your story. Pictures such as of the 
sea in tragic action; of wild, lonely, and re- 
mote regions, where anything might easily 
happen; or of old houses or beautiful gar- 
dens, over which an air of mystery, ro- 
mance, and love might conceivably hang, 
would all be worth clipping. Your own good 
judgment will tell you what to clip and what 
not to clip, but by all means begin at once 
to clip pictures as well as news stories. 
They will stand you in good stead when 
your imaginative faculty is on strike. 





OSCAR WILDE’S GRIEVANCE 

Oscar Wilde’s little jokes were as often as 
not merry jibes at his own supreme egotism. 
Richard Le Gallienne tells an amusing one 
in “The Romantic 90s,” which Doubleday, 
age & Company have just published. Meet- 
ing Wilde at the theater bar between the 
acts of the first-night performance of “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” Le Ga!lienne congratu- 
lated him on the success of the play. 

“Oh, yes!” Wilde said. “I remember. I 
have a crow to pick with you. You re- 
cently published a book called ‘The Reli- 
gion of a Literary Man.’ You were very 
unkind to me in that book, most unkind !” 

“My dear Oscar,” Le Gallienne began. 

“Oh, yes, you were, and you know it,” 
Wilde reiterated. 

“Why, Oscar,” he said, at last, “I don’t 
know what you mean. Unkind to you in 
‘The Religion of a Literary Man’ 
why, I can’t remember that I even men- 
tioned your name in it.” 

Wilde laughed with huge enjoyment: 

“Ah! Richard, that was just it.”—Doun- 
bleday, Page & Co. 





A SURPRISE FOR YOU 


When you have tried our service you will be 
pleasantly surprised to learn that such expert, helpful 
service can be given at such nominal fees. Send your 
MSS. today and let us prove that our service is second 
to none in promptness, courtesy, and helpfulness. 
Expert Typing, Free Carbons....... 50c per thousand 
Constructive criticism............++. 35c per thousand 
EAGCTATY TOVIMIOR. << 60:0 0d0s8 6000 eG 50c per thousand 


Get our special offer on book lengths. 


THE OLIVER LITERARY 
BUREAU 


Box 614, Murtay, Kentucky. 


“A bureau with a conscience” 
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é MANUSCRIPTS : 
* Carefully typed and revised, $1 thousand 3 
& words. Satisfaction guaranteed. 2 
# PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
& Houtzdale, Pa. % 
Bamatrans2 BBG @OMO * *, 7 2 Ad Ais Y 








THAT REJECTION SLIP! 
Probably your Manuscripts were not typed correctly. 
I KNOW HOW!!! 

My personal service includes that quality and technique 
which often means the difference between an accept- 
ance check and a rejection slip. Write for particulars, 

75c per M, with carbon. 
REGINALD §. SLOSS 
529 Burke Building, 


AUTHORS !! WRITERS !! 


Manuscripts typed in accordance with Editorial requirements. 
High-quality typing. quick service, extremely low rates. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED! It will pay you to answer this ad. 
Write today for rates and special offers. 


ROY BESSINGER 
D-133 South East Street, 


Seattle, Wash. 








Galion, Ohio 








EDITOR’S GOOD WILL AT FIRST 
GLANCE 


Have your manuscript typed neatly, correctly and 
with dispatch by a prize-winner speller. 50c per 
thousand words. Carbon copy. 


GEO. C. MYERS 
1231 Detroit Ave., Portland, Oregon 


NUMEROLOGY 


You would be surprised how the number of letters 
in a Title mean either success or failure for the story. 
The same Occult Law applies to your life by the 
name given you at birth. Send Title, Full Name and 
Birth Date, enclosing $1.00 for complete reading. 
Married women send maiden name. 


Prof. Claude Roland Rutson, D. N. 
6246 South Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OOK PRINTING 


Large or small editions of books attractively produced. 

Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete service for 

writers including sales assistance. Revising and editi 
by expert staff. Write for book and other mom prices. Sen 
details. Ask for FREE COPY of our om “Cashing in on 


Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22. 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” ‘It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


(Please check here: I am [J [net [J] a present 
subscriber to Waritzr’s Dicsst.) 











RING LARDNER HAS HIS SAY 
(Continued from page 18) 


Sherwood Anderson is a favorite of Ring 
Lardner’s. “It seems to me that truth should 
be revealed as truth in a short story,” he 
said. “My whole aim in writing short 
stories is to give my reader realism, and I 
try not to exaggerate if I can help it except- 
ing when I feel it necessary to inject a 
casual gag. 

“The hardest thing for us dubs,” went on 
Mr. Lardner, “is the third person. Then 
you have to put your own words for the de- 
scription. It’s much easier with the first 
person, you know.” By the way, Katherine 
Mansfield is his favorite short story writer. 

Like all successful writers, Ring Lardner 
has no sympathy for the amateur who be- 
moans the belief that the better magazines 
take stories signed by well-known authors. 
“There is absolutely nothing in that belief,” 
declared Mr. Lardner. “If you’ve got some- 
thing you can sell it to the Saturday Evening 
Post immediately. It’s siily to think that be- 
cause you have no reputation a big magazine 
will refuse to buy your story. I have never 
seen anyone getting into Cosmopotitan just 
on influence.” 

Unlike other short story writers, and like 
many other short story writers, Mr. Lard- 
ner does not get his story material from the 
newspapers. He does not read enough of 
them, he says. In fact, he has never gotten 
any plot directly from a newspaper article. 

And there you have the interview, rather 
short, to be sure, but full of curious infor- 
mation. That if Ring W. Lardner type- 
writes two hundred words a day he is per- 
fectly satisfied. That when he does five 
hundred he is amazed at his ability. That 
he first finds out how his story will probably 
end when he is in the middle of the story. 
That he gets his humor out of a blue sky 
(won’t a white one do?). That short story 
writers should not start out to be funny in 
the introduction, although many editors de- 
mand an introductory kick. And that 
well, if you’ve read this interview, you know 
all about it! 
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SELF-MADE FILING EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 34) 


and you have your index trays. Then build 
a small cupboard of ten-inch material. The 
sides will be about two feet high and the 
shelves wide enough to accommodate two 
of your trays side by side. Nail the shelves 
to the sides at the right height to accommo- 
date a filled tray, about four inches between 
shelves will be correct. Start with the top 
shelf so that any irregular width will be left 
at the bottom. When it is shelved, cut a 
top piece to hang over the sides about one 
inch and nail in place. Paint to match the 
trays and the cabinet is complete. It will 
look neat enough for everyday use and its 
construction is not beyond the ordinary man 
or woman. 


Every printing office cuts sheets of light- 
weight cardboard for printing signs and ad- 
vertising cards. This stock will not take 
ink, but will take pencil or typing very well. 
Your printer will cut three by five index 
cards from this very cheaply. I recently 
purchased two thousand five hundred cards 
of assorted colors for two dollars and a half. 
I purchased the cheapest grade of index 
guides in blank and made any desired index 
by lettering the tabs in ink. Blank guides 
will cost from seventy-five cents to one dol- 
lar per hundred. 


The complete equipment thus costs: 





CO SN, eis amidvaneknaee $2.50 
OE ee ra ere 1.00 
Og ee ee 125 
ese CN aca Gn ion dicted aaha 45 
ROOM cle rea Sup haie etna gO shape 15 
(semagsed Gt .....5 5... 6s sna es 35 
TON oY no Sings Botan ad $4.7 


This outfit at less than five dollars serves 
every requirement just as efficiently as a fac- 
tory-built set at about forty dollars. 











Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers : 








SPECIAL ENVELOPE OFFER 
Send ee _— 9 of we Fiber _——.. You will like the 
tough, fibrot . pearance. The deep 

flap with the an wide eumming allows for penton and makes it 


ey A mail bulky manusc: 

ide mailing eavelpe 5 4%x10% (size 11%) and is printed 

with your corner card nslde en’ ope fits without fold and is 

printed with your return Bf face. it is 44%x9 (size 

1 - Send check or mone! 3 on one a ane as ‘sod ask for proof, if wan' 

200 Envelopes (10) 3.30 
ee B a (200 a cash sae Deneck eosdoe +35 

e RRP f 

PRICES INCLUD DE PRINTING AND DELIVERY—NO EXTRAS. 

ARMOR ENVELOPE CO., 323 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
35c Each, 3 for $1.00, $3.50 per dozen, 
Clean Carbon Paper, $1.00 per box, 100 sheets, 
The best grades obtainable at any price. Postpaid 
re in S. Money back if not perfectly 
satishe 


“18 KARAT” CARBON & RIBBON CO. 
New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 














Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a_ responsive, ood-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, described below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. he author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Mystery stories compel 
reading. An editor is 
only human, after all, 
and the tense situations, 






The Technique 
of the 
MYSTERY STORY 





conclusion. Then if the 
whole ey ion is 
good, lea clever, 
the plot handled in an 
inal way, a check is 


ooles to be fortheoming 
Some Subjects 


This Book 
Treats 


The aod for pate. 














Handsome maroon-colored cloth cover, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, 


Let This Book Show You How to- 
do ity fy? a follow te fs tnformation abe eee Sa th the book 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
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AUTHOR'S AID 


I prepare MSS. for the publisher, 
type them, etc. 
Mailing Service Available. 


BERYL M. JOHNSON, Hollis Center, Mo. 











SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
We shall type absolutely free of charge the first 
manuscript and the first poem received at our office 
after February 10, 1926 
Work done neatly and accurately. 


eee 50c per thousand words. 
PEP ocd c ngs cvtucvesses 2c per line. 
THE DUBERT TYPING AGENCY 
48 Victor St., Dayton, Ohio 








ATMOSPHERE IN MANUSCRIPTS 


The Movies spend millions in atmosphere to make 
their pictures successful. You'll have better success 
with your stories if you make them distinctive. Have 


them BADGER TYPED. 


BADGER TYPING BUREAU, 
283 3rd St., Grand 3335, Milwaukee, Wis. 








SOR NESS OR PAIN 
IN RIGHT SIDE 
Sick Headaches, Constipation, Bloating After Eating, 
Gas, Colic, Indigestion, Gall-Troubles, Inflammation 
or Catarrh of Liver or Gall-Bladder. Sufferers write 
for Home Treatment Book FREE. 
UNGER PRODUCTS CO. 





Dept. A204, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SONGWRITING GAME 
(Continued from page 45) 
lisher, and when it arrives the aspiring 
writer will have a much better chance than 
he is having at present. 

You couldn’t expect a publisher to ac- 
cept or even consider a manuscript reaching 
him having the appearance of having made 
a dozen trips to other publishers before com- 
ing to him. 

You couldn’t expect him to consider your 
song if it contained an obsolete idea, poorly 
constructed lyric and a slip-shod melody ! 

You couldn’t expect him to consider your 
song if you had “lifted” an idea or melody 
from: some past or present hit! 

If you want a publisher to consider your 
song, then be sure to choose the path that 
leads to Originality and don’t detour to the 
song-writing fau:ts so common to the thou- 
sands of failures who thought song-writing 
was just a game of “Put and Take.” They 
thought the songwriter would put and the 
publisher would take. 








“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. WICKES 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 


send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 


the Popular Song.” | 
BE ASE SHAN SEV CRNoeN TKN ste moonensannens “ee | 
PE, nvdvwuaea vatuled¥ eushihooN Cen becres desea eRee | 


Tl 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 

WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS 

A list of the most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, $1.75. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE 





The Contents 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER 


The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 
both for $5.00. 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 

Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year 
to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- 


gin of this coupon, “extend my subscription for one year.”) 








Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 

Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
You Know. 

Lesson 4, 

Lesson 5. 

Lesson 6. 
Notes, 


Themes Are Everywhere. 
Choosing Your Title. 
The Proper Handling of 


Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis.” 

Lesson 9. ,, How to Secure “Sus- 
pense. 

Lesson 10. “Suspense,” 

Lesson 11. Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 

Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 


phere and Color, 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
clusion. 

Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Characters. 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form, 

Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors, 


Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 
Lesson 23. Originality. 


Lesson 24, Revising the Manuscript. 
Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 























The Service Bureau for Writers 
(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. Editing, Re- 
vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 


Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 








October 10, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 
—. .— in —..- 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: ‘“‘Didya getjer 
money bac With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti 
cism, I remain, 








Sell ecasictes 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 


} 


Reeve has been helping writ 





s to per- 
fect and make sa their work. 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 


the way.” He was the 





“shown 





nd former editor of “The 
his earlier days he was 
1 writer for many periodicals ; 
a newspaper, and various 
He knows what editors want. 
ice Bureau for Writers will 


full letter of con- 


October 11, 1924 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story ———— that you 
criticized, to ——— 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 

had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
ism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 


” 





5 ALEX. BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 





Johnstown, Pa. 
































TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 
36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY. —A practical 





the possible situations tl hat the many relations of life ex] tion of Germ Plots, What Th Are, and Where 
offer to the writer By Georges Polti. (Translated I <F Their Str ure and De velopr nent, and Rela- 
y Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 


whe character and 
f figures of speech, 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY Sl Sage FIGURATIVE ho vent oan 





Z THE ART ‘oP INVENTING CHARACTERS. 
ae ‘ in The 





of the prin 






a lue to all 

pproach to the 
é ) (Translated 
by i i} pages: cloth. Price $2.50. 

“WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
j how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
gton.) Price $1.00. 

RHY Le pets AND rons ge — practical manual of 
Vers ing in General: me, Meter, Stanza 
Price 75c. 

4 dozen practical and 





HOW TO gue A  , STORY.—Every ste 
rom the idea to t d story Price 65c. 





MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP The best book of instruction 
on photoplay w ng yet published Teaches the c 
wrimary steps ar i eac h successive s ip to the com ‘ 
p ated play. ( Dimick.) 392 pages; Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER'S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play,.Essay. Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. form to a question that 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- day. Price 25c. 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known effective method of keeping track of all manuscripts 
publications. Price 25c. Price 70c. 

Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 















es 





tleties in Versific *. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT. 

v he able artic les p steps to success, by 
ters who have su 1, rice 50c. 

“WHAT EDITORS WANT. —An answer in tabloid 


ds of writers ask each 


Forms, 

















f A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Ready Now! Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 


for all writers. The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
of book. Price $2.50. 





FRANKLIN, O. 










































